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Large Steel Company Will Buy Basic Pig 


On Account of Being Compelled to Blow Out Furnaces for Repairs— 
Southern Market Shows Much More Strength—Buying of Bridge Material 


BY GEORGE 


Heavier specifications against contracts are reported 
by some of the: leading manufacturers for the first 
three weeks of August, as compared with a similar 
period in July. The tendency toward softening in 
finished material prices is not so marked as it was a 
week or so ago, and the volume of new business is 
very fair. That the consumption of pig iron by the 
steel works is fully up to producing capacity is shown 
by the fact that a large steel maker which recently 
was compelled to blow out several furnaces for repairs 
has entered the market in the Pittsburgh district for 
a large block of basic to fill the shortage in its re 
quirements. The company is expected to close within 
a day or two for about 20,000 tons. A recent sale 
of 20,000 tons of southern basic was made at $11. 
Sales of southern pig iron during the 
Pig past week amounted to fully 50,000 

tons and the market is showing in 

Iron creased firmness with $11, Birming 
ham, apparently the minimum. Even 

on 8,000 tons of basic sold for shipment by the Steel 
Corporation to British Isles, it is understood that $11 
was obtained. The blowing-out of stacks in the Chi- 
cago district has brought about the equalization of pro 
duction and demand. A leading Virginia company has 
advanced prices 25 cents, after selling a considerable 
tonnage, including several orders taken from cast iron 
pipe companies. A coupler company in New York 


state has purchased a part of the 5,000 tons of basic, 
for which it has been inquiring and is still in the mar 
ket for malleable. Generally speaking, the pig iron 
market is firm and fairly active. Statistical reports of 
pig iron stocks in the Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Mahoning 
and Shenango valleys and northern Ohio districts show 
that the tonnage in the hands of steel works and mer 
chant furnaces increased by about 10,000 tons during 
July. The total stock of iron in these districts during 
late months has been placed around 350,000 tons. 
The eastern market is easier, but all 
makers are openly quoting 1.45c, 
Prices Pittsburgh, on plates and shapes and 
are making concessions only on espe- 
cially desirable business. This is par 
ticularly true of plates, although considerable comment 
was caused by the bid of 1.38c, Pittsburgh, made by 
the Carnegie Steel Co., on 10,000 tons of plates for 
a battleship to be built at the Brooklyn navy yards 
Government business is not considered necessarily a 
criterion of the domestic market, but the low price 
named indicates an increasing eagerness on the part 
of some makers to obtain orders. Eastern mills are, 


SMART 


however, obtaining a rather surprising number of 
small orders at full prices and some- mills are entering 
business at 80 to 90 per cent of capacity. Deliveries 
are given very promptly. Shading on sheets continues 
and deliveries are made quickly. 
There has been very little buying of 
bars by agricultural implement manu- 
Bars facturers, partly because most of 
them have covered for their require- 
ments and partly on account of the 
unfavorable reports in regard to the corn crop. The 
prospect of reduced corn yield in western states is 
making the implement companies conservative. 
While there is a tendency toward 
more liberal buying of bridge ma- 
s terial by railroads, and the Pennsyl- 
Buying vania lines west have ordered 3,000 
tons, it has not developed into very 
large tonnages, but heavier buying at a not far distant 
date seems certain. The New Haven railroad has an 
important grade elimination program to carry out, 
which will call for a large tonnage of shapes. It is 
evident that the losses occasioned by the flood of last 
spring in the central west will not be met for many 
months. Railroads, cities and counties are getting along 
with temporary bridges, which must soon be replaced 
by more substantial structures. 
A very fair number of structural con- 
: tracts were placed during the past 
Structural week. The | envi Zine & Chem- 
Material ical Co. has awarded 2,500 tons for 
the first unit of its new plant at 
Burgettstown, Pa., to the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co. This plant will ultimately require 15,000 
tons. The letting of the general contract for 10,000 
tons for the building of coaling stations at Panama 
insures that tonnage for Steel Corporation mills. Bids 
on 10.000 tons for another section of the elevated 
railroad extensions in Brooklyn have been received. An 
unusually large contract for reinforcing bars is for 


Railroad 


2,600 tons required by the Superior viaduct, Cleve- 
land. The Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., Cleve- 
land, is low bidder and will undoubtedly receive the 


contract within a few days. The McClintic-Marshall 

Construction Co. has taken 1,200 tons for a repair 

» for the Lake Shore railroad, at Ashtabula, O. 
The old material market is gradually 
showing improvement in most centers. 

Scrap It is more active at Philadelphia and 
the prices are somewhat better in 
other centers. 
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UNIQUE FEATURES 


Involved in Plans of Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad to Electrify. 


The Norfolk & Western railroad, 
which extends from the tidewater at 
Norfolk, Va., to the coal fields of 
West Virginia, has contracted with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., to supply all the electrical appa- 
ratus required to electrify the Blue- 
field-Vivian Section of its line, some 
85 miles in length. 

The carrying out of this contract 
will give form to one of the most im- 
portant projects of steam railroad 
electrification yet undertaken. The 
contract calls for the manufacture and 
delivery of 26 130-ton electric locomo- 
tives of the single phase-two phase 
type, together with all required power 
house generating machinery and trans- 
mission apparatus. 

Single phase alternating current of 
a frequency of 25 cycles and at 11,000 
volts pressure will be supplied to the 
locomotives through an _ overhead 
suspended trolley wire, and will be 
the identical type of the overhead sys- 
tem that has been used successfully 
by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad on its main line, by 
the Boston & Maine in the Hoosac 
tunnel, by the Grand Trunk railway 
in the Sarnia tunnel and by the New 
York, Westchester & Boston railway, 
for which installations the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. has fur- 
nished over 100 locomotives. The 
Norfolk & Western single phase-two 
phase locomotives, besides being very 
large and of enormous hauling capa- 
city, will embody many unique feat- 
ures and requirements of design which, 
it is expected, will result in their 
showing unprecedented flexibility and 
economy of operation. 

The Bluefield-Vivian section serves 
the celebrated Pocahontas coal re- 
gion, one of the largest coal fields in 
the world. The tonnage of coal han- 
dled amounts to 65,000 tons per day, 
necessitating trains weighing as high 
as 3,250 tons. It is to facilitate the 
hauling of this heavy traffic that the 
electrical operation has been decided 
upon, 

_ There are a number of grades on 
this section, the maximum being 2 
per cent, and at the present three 
Mallet locomotives (the most power- 
ful type of steam locomotives built) 
are required per train. One locomo- 
tive is used at the head of the train 
and two for pushing. 

Only two electric locomotives will 
be required for this service and the 


present speed will be doubled. The 


extent to which this quick train move- 
ment will enlarge the capacity of the 
railroad is apparent. 

One of the present impediments to 
rapid operation of this section of the 
road is the extension of a 3,100-foot 
tunnel which is difficult to ventilate. 
This tunnel under electric operation 
will, of course, owing to the absence 
of smoke and noxious gases, offer no 
impediment to frequent train move- 
ment. 

Since the Norfolk & Western loco- 
motives are intended for handling 
what is known among railway men 
as “tonnage trains,” they will be built 
for running speeds of approximately 
seven, 14 and 26 miles per hour. 


LARGE PLANT 


Will Be Built by Dodge Brothers to 
Make Automobiles. 





Detroit, Aug. 19—The Dodge Broth- 
ers Mfg. Co., which has made the ma- 
jor portion of the parts for the Ford 
automobile since the great Ford plant 
was established ten years ago, will 
not renew its contract with the Ford 
Motor Co. next year, and when its 
contract expires July 1, 1914, the 
Dodge Brothers will begin the manu- 
facture of a moderate priced auto- 
mobile which will compete with the 
Ford car. 

This important announcement was 
made by John F. Dodge, president of 
the Dodge Brothers Co. The Dodge 
brothers, John F. and Horace E., are 
large stockholders in the Ford com- 
pany, John being vice president of 
that company, but he states that they 
will continue to hold their interests 
in the Ford company, though he will 
probably give up the vice presidency 
when the competition is started. 

The Dodge Brothers Co. has ac- 
quired a large tract adjoining its 
plant on Bismarck street, on which it 
plans to build, first, an assembling 
plant 900 feet long and to contain 
about 20 acres of floor space. This 
will be added to until a complete 
plant for the manufacture of every- 
thing that goes into an automobile is 
constructed. When the plant is com- 
pleted, the Dodge company will em- 
ploy from 8,000 to 10,000 men. 

Meantime the Ford Motor Co. is 
rushing work on large additions to 
its plant in preparation to manufacture 
the parts which are now and _ have 
been provided by the Dodge Broth- 
ers Co. 

Blows Out Stack—The Thomas 
Iron Co., Easton, Pa., advises that 
it has blown out its No. 11 furnace 
at the Saucon plant, Hellertown, Pa. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Will Move Two Departments From 
Chicago to West Allis. 


Milwaukee, Aug. 19—The Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. is preparing to 
move its mining machinery and boiler 
shop departments from Chicago and 
consolidate them with the main works 
at West Allis, Milwaukee county, 
within the next 90 days. To this end 
the company has just awarded con 
tracts for the construction of two new 
buildings at West Allis, one a ma 
chine shop and the other a_ boiler 
steel workshop. The _ consolidation 
will add from 800 to 1,000 workmen 
to the 5,000 now employed in the 
main works. 


Gen. Otto H. Falk, president of 
the company, in confirming the report, 
explained the reason for the change 


as follows: 


“A careful study of conditions in 
the past with reference to the Allis- 
Chalmers and its affairs 
shows the company has been handi- 


company 


capped by an excess of manufacturing 
capacity as compared with its average 
volume of business. This has natu- 
rally interfered with efficient handling 
of business and economical operation. 
When it is considered that the com- 
pany now operates works in Chicago 
and the plant of the Bullock Electric 
Mfg. Co., in Cincinnati, in addition to 
its Reliance and West Allis works at 
Milwaukee, it becomes apparent that 
thy best obtained 
through a partial consolidation of the 


results can be 


various plants to such extent as will 
enable the new company to largely 
confine its manufacturing operations 
to works operated as near capacity as 
possible and which at the same tim 
will allow room for a very substantial 


increase in volume of business 


“Another consideration is that the 
large contracts now taken by the 
company comprise machinery made at 
different plants and the cost of assem 
bly and shipment of such contracts 
is necessarily larger than if they were 
built in one place After studying 
these conditions we have decided that 
the best interests of the company re 
quire that a portion of the work per 
formed at our Chicago works b: 
transferred to Milwaukee. The West 
Allis works of the company are now 
sufficiently ample to properly tak 
care of this work and allow for a 
reasonable increase in the total vol 
ume of business with the exception 
that a building will have to be erected 
for boiler shops, flange shop, welding 


shop and perforating shop purposes.” 
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PIG IRON OUTPUT 


Of Canadian Furnaces-for First Half 
of Year. 


Statistics of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
has received direct from the manu- 


The Bureau of 


facturers complete statistics of the 
production of pig iron in Canada in 
the first six months of 1913. Every 
furnace has been heard from.  Sta- 
tistics for the whole year of 1912 
were also compiled by the _ bureau. 
For all prior years they were com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 
Association. Half-yearly statistics for 
pig iron for Canada for 1912 were not 
collected by the association. 

The production of pig iron in Can- 
ada in the first six months of 1913, 
ferro- 
545,981 
gross tons. The output in the whole 
of 1912 was 912,878 tons 
uction of pig iron in the two halves 
of 1912 is not available. Of the total 


in the first six months of 1913, 532,- 


including ferro-silicon and 


phosphorus, amounted to 


The prod 


431 tons were made with coke and 
13,550 tons with charcoal, coke and 
electricity, etc. In the whole year 
1913 Canada will probably make over 
1,000,000 tons of pig iron. 

The production of basic pig iron 
in Canada in the first half‘ of 1913 


amounted to 292,625 tons, Bessemer 


pig iron to 125,052 tons, and foundry 


s 


pig iron, ferro-silicon, ferro-phos- 


phorus, ete., to 128,304 tons. Forge 
pig iron was not reported. 

Of the 
produced in the Dominion in the first 


545,981 tons of pig iron 


six months of 1913, 345,810 tons were 
delivered to mixers, open-hearth fur- 
naces, etc., in a molten condition, 
141,680 tons were sand cast, and 
58,491 tons were machine cast 
Ictive and Idle Blast Furnaces 
On June 30, 1913, Canada had 20 
completed blast furnaces,, of which 13 
were in blast and 7 were idle. Of the 
total 16 furnaces usually use coke for 
fuel and 4 use charcoal. Two furnaces 
were being built on June 30—one char- 
coal and one coke. In the first half of 
1913 two plants made ferro-silicon an 


ferro-phosphorus in electric furnaces 

During the first six months of 1913 
the number of furnaces actually in blast 
during a part or the whole of the 
period was 15, of which 14 used coke 
for fuel and 1 used charcoal. 

Of the 15 furnaces in Canada which 
were active in the first half of 1913, 


for 180 days, 1 furnace ran for 174 


days, 1 furnace ran for 171 days, 1 
furnace ran for 139 days, and 1 fur- 
nace ran for 42 days. The average 





number of days the 15 active furnaces 


ran was 167.6. 

One entirely new furnace was com- 
pleted in Canada during the first six 
months of 1913, No. 7 
coke furnace of the Dominion Iron 
&: Steel Co. 1sd;:; at 
Breton, Nova Scotia, which was first 
blown in on May 22. It has an annual 


namely, the 


Sydney, Cape 


capacity of 91,250 tons of basic pig iron 
Building Blast Furnaces 


As already stated, 2 blast furnaces 
were being built in the Dominion on 
June 30. One of these furnaces will 
be operated by the Canadian Furnace 
Co., Ltd., at Port Colborne, Ontario. 
When completed it will be 85 by 19% 
feet, and will have an annual capac- 
ity of about 125,000 gross tons of 
Ressemer, foundry, and malleable pig 
iron. Lake Superior ore and Con- 
nellsville coke will be used. It is 
almost ready to blow in Construc- 
tion was commenced in July, 1912. 

The other furnace is being built 
Ontario, by the 
Ltd., of Montreal 


When completed it will be 60 by 12 


at Parry Sound, 


Standard Iron Co., 


feet and will have an annual capac- 
ity of about 36,000 gross tons. Char- 
coal will be used for fuel. The con 
struction of the furnace was com- 
July, 1912, and it will 


ready for blast late in 


menced in 


probably be 


August Hematite and magnetite 
ores from Michigan and the Province 
of Ontario will be used. The Stand 


ard Iron Co. also operates a charcoal 
furnace at Deseronto, in the Province 
of Ontario. 

Annual Capacity of Completed and 


a) 4 ge 
Building Furnaces 


The annual capacity of the 20 com- 
pleted blast furnaces on June 30, 1913, 
was 1,391,550 gross tons, and of the 


2 building furnaces it was 161,000 
tons, a total of 1,552,550 tons. Of 
this total, 1,354,750 tons represented 


the capacity of the completed coke 
furnaces and 36,800 tons the capacity 


] 


of the completed charcoal furnaces 


The capacity of the building coke 
furnace was 125,000 tons and_ the 


building charcoal furnace 36,000 tons. 


Will Require Ten Thousand Tons 
of Steel 


The general contract for large coal 

g stations to be built at Cristobal 
1 t Ba on th Atlantic and th 
Paci é s of the Panama Cana 
has be irded join to the Hunt 
Construct 1 ( id ft \ugustus 
Smith of New York City. These plants 


17 1 % ~ ‘ 
Will e of a very extensive 
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and will not only have the mechanical 
facilities for the rapid loading and un- 
loading of coal but also will have 
the capacity for storing vast quantities 
of the fuel. About 10,000 tons of 
steel will be used in their construc- 
tion and this material will be furnished 
by the United States Steel Products 
Co 


SEEK MARKET 


Philadelphia Merchants Organize for 
Levant Trade. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 19—As a result of 
an invitation issued some time ago by 
the American Chamber of Commerce, 
of Constantinople, for co-operation on 
the part of American manufacturers, 
with the object of developing the 
market in the far east for American 
products, the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum has organized 2 Phila- 
delphia-Levant section. Its object will 
be to promote the sales of Philadel- 
phia-made products in the Levant. 
Dr. William P. Wilson is president, 
Dudley Bartlett is secretary and Wil- 
fred H. Schaff treasurer. Mr. Bart- 
lett, who has been an honorary mem- 
American Chamber of 
Constantinople almost 


ber of the 
Commerce of 
since its inception, believes that sim- 
ilar sections will be organized in New 
York, Detroit, Chicago and 
other cities, and that as a _ result 
American trade with the Mediterran- 
Black Sea markets will be 


soston, 


ean and 
largely increased. The members of 
the Philadelphia-Levant section at 
present include: S. L. Allen & Co., 
agricultural Amer- 
ican Pulley Co., pulleys and shapes; 
Baldwin Barrett 
Manufacturing Co., flooring and roof- 
ing; the J. G. Brill Co., electric -rail- 
way cars and trucks; Crew-Levick Co., 
oil refiners and Thomas 
Devlin Mfg. Co., metal fittings; Henry 
Disston & Sons, saws and files; The 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Pennsylvania, 
hardware specialties; Stanley G. Flagg 
& Co., malleable iron fittings; David 
Lupton’s Sons Co., construction for 
light and ventilation; McCafirey File 
Co., files; Miller Lock Co.; H. K. 
Mulford Co., manufacturing chemists; 
National Specialty Mfg. Co.; North 
Brothers’ Mfg. Co., ice cream freezers 
Peoria Paint Co.; Fayette 
William Sellers & 


Southwark 


implements; The 


Locomotive Works; 


producers; 


and tools; 
R. Plumb, tools; 
Co., Inc., machine tools; 
Foundry & Machine Co., railway ties 
Welsbach Co., 


and wheels; gas lights 


and fixtures 


The Empire Steel & Iron Co., Cat- 
has blown out its Top- 


ton furnace. It will be repaired. 


asauqua, Pa., 
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reduction in the 


Heavier Specifications at Pittsburgh 


With Small Orders More Numerous —Pig Iron Prices Firm 
—Plates and Shapes Stronger—Sheets at Bottom Prices 


BY C. F. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape REvIEw, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 19. 


Heavier specifications against con 


tracts, an increasing number of small 
orders and marked tendencies toward 
firmer prices have featured the iron 
and steel market this week. One im 
portant mill reports that specificatiorrs 
the first 18 days of August were ap- 
proximately 100 per cent heavier than 
those received in the corresponding 
period in July, and other manufactur- 
ers have experienced considerable im- 
provement, both in specifications and 
new orders. 

Pig Iron. 
making pig iron are asking as_ high 
as $14.50 and $16, 
respectively, and the 
Sales, 


Leading sellers of steel 
valley, for basic 
and Bessemer, 
latter grade has sold at $15.85 
however, do not involve more than 
1,000 tons. It develops that the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co 10,000 


tons of basic a short time ago instead 


bought 


of 5,000, as previously announced \ 
car manufacturer is reported to have 
closed for a rather heavy tonnage of 
malleable, which is being held at $14, 
valley No. 2 foundry also is listed 
at that figure by most sellers, although 
at least one interest continues to offer 
this grade at $13.75. 

Ferro Alloys—The market for 
ferro-manganese and_ ferro-silicon is 


quiet, and it is not improbable — the 
price of the former alloy could be shad 
ed by a cautious buyer. 


Plates and Shapes.—Any 


regarding the price of structural ma 


question 


terial a week ago has been entirely 
eliminated by the fact that leading 
plate and shape makers in this district 
have announced that the 1.45c quota 
tion is decidedly firm, and indications 
are that the market is stronger today 
than a fortnight or month ago. Some 
been enjoyed, and 
Ship- 


new buying has 
specifying continues heavy 
ments have continued to improve, but 
most makers have enough tonnage on 
their books to assure maximum opera- 
tion for 60 or 90 days. 

Sheets. — Last 


more new buying than had been en 


week experienced 
joyed for several months, and the fact 
that several cautious buyers figured in 
the market leads to the belief that 
sheet prices have reached rock bottom 


shown no signs of im- 


Prices have 
provement, however, and blue annealed 
products are not quoted at 1.65c for 


WILLIAMS 
No. 10 gage, as against a spread from 
1.65c to 1.75c a week ago. The Amer 


Plate Co., 


about 75 per cent of its sheet mill 


ican Sheet & Tin operated 


capacity, and would have exceeded that 


figure were it not for repairs under 
way at the Scottdale works 
Rails and Track Material.—Mills 


rolling rails in this district continue to 
operate at maximum capacity, and have 
actual specifications on hand 
activity 
quiet and not above 1.70c 


enough 
to assure several months 
Spikes are 
for standard sizes. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Although 
leading makers have sold sheet bars 
this week at $27.50, mill, it is learned 
from a reliable source that a consum- 
er in this district closed for 3,000 tons 
of open-hearth sheet bars a few days 


ago at $24.75, mill. Whether that pur- 
chase cleaned up all the available ma- 
terial at that price is not known. A 
number of negotiations have been 


opened, and further insight into the 


actual situation is expected to be en- 
joyed this week. 
Hoops and Bands. 
ten days, it has been 
obtainable at $2 a 


Within the last 
rumored that 
steel] hoops were 
ton less than the prevailing price. 
Sales have been too light to offer much 
insight into the situation, but it is 
known that leading makers are refus 
1 to shade 1.60c 
Iron and Steel Bars. 
decidedly strong at 1.40c and 


firm at that figure today as they were 


] 
Steel bars are 


are as 


several months ago. Iron bars are 


obtainable at 1.60c, although as high 
as 1.70c is asked by some mills. Ir- 
regularity in the price of shafting has 
disappeared and makers are refusing 
to sell at less than 62 per cent off, and 
considerable tonnage continues’ to 
command 60 per cent off. 

Muck Bar.—Some of the larger mills 
have not yet started operations, re- 
fusing to sign the scale asked by United 
Sons of Vulcan. Some scarcity is re- 
ported, but $31, Pittsburgh, 
to represent the market. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Although 


manufacturers report that better con- 


continues 


ditions are enjoyed, it is understood 
irregularity continues to char- 
market, but 
changes in 


some 
acterize the there has 


been no recent prices. 
The market appears stronger than a 
month ago. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—The 


recent 
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price of butt weld 
steel pipe, making discounts equiva- 
lent to those effective the early part 
of the year, apparently has had a 
good effect 
weld steel pipe and iron pipe con- 


upon the market. Lap 
tinue in good demand. 

Boiler Tubes.—Merchant and _ loco- 
motive tubes continue in good demand 
and mills will be kept busy the re- 
mainder of the year filling orders 
now on books. 

Tin Plate.—All makers are holding 
firmly to the $3.60 base 
price, but no great activity is expected 
until fall. The leading interest oper- 
ated about 84 per cent of its active 


prevailing 


tin mills last week. 

Wire.—Reports that an official re- 
duction of $3 a ton had been made 
in the price of wire products are de- 
nied, but it is true that maximum 


quotations have entirely disappeared, 
and nails are not selling above 1.65c. 
Manufacturers say that the gradual 
decline in prices has resulted in im- 
proved activity, and there is every 
indication that wire products will be 
established on the basis of 


and 1.65c for 


firmly 
1.45c for 
nails. 
Wire Rods.—No change in the mar- 
ket for wire rods has taken place this 


plain wire 


week, and both Bessemer and open 
hearth products continue to be named 
at a range from $27.50 to $28, Pitts- 
burgh. 
Coke.- 
$2.50, ovens, continues to be the price 
of blast 
for spot delivery, however, have dis- 
rather 


The market is quiet, but 


furnace fuel. Fancy prices 


appeared. Foundry coke is 
active, and some of the more impor- 
tant dealers are refusing to shade $3, 
ovens, for either delivery. The Con- 
Courier, for the 


nellsville week end- 


ing Aug. 9, says production was 392,- 
825 tons, an increase of about 7,000 
tons over the week before. 

Old Material—Some of the heavy 
melting steel recently offered by rail- 
roads is understood to have brought 
as high as $13, direct from consum- 
ers, but dealers have not been able 
to sell above $12.75. Consumers are 


fairly well covered and the market 
is quiet, although some grades have 
displayed slight strength. 


Made Tonnage Record.—In spite of 
a strike of molders, coremakers and 
patternmakers at the plant of the Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., at Pittsburg, Cal., 
May 21, July made the highest ton- 
nage record for the works. Recogni 
tion of the union was the only point 
at issue, and the company refused 
Pittsburg and at 


been 


this as its plants at 
Portland, 
open shops. 


Ore., always have 
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Buying at Chicago is Not Active 


As Consumers Are Hoping fcr Price Reduc- 


tions — Deliveries Constantly Growing Easier 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
1521-23 Lytton Bldg., 


: Chicago, Aug. 1 

The opposing forces acting on the 
steel market seem to be well bal- 
anced at present and the situation 
has changed very little during the 
past ten days. Buyers are persistent 
in their policy of withholding new 
business in the hope that substantial 
price reductions may ensue, but so 
far the steel makers have been able 
to prevent any breach in the ram- 
parts. With one minor exception, 
there are no reports of price cutting 
in the west on plates, shapes or bars. 
The delivery situation, however, is 
constantly growing easier, indicating 
that the mills are rapidly taking care 
of the orders on hand. The actual 
consumption of finished materials 
continues almost without diminution. 
Pig Iron.—Scattering sales for 
small tonnages characterize the situa- 
tion in pig iron. Most of the largest 
buyers are covered for the time being 
and there are no inquiries of conse 
quence in this market. The recent 


wave of activity has left prices, ex- 


cept on charcoal iron, from 50 to 75 


cents per ton higher than they were 
in the middle of July. Enough fur- 
naces in the Chicago territory have 
been blown out to equalize capacity 
and demand. As a result, there has 
been no tendency to shade prices 
since the recession of tlre buying 
movement. Both northern foundry 
and malleable Bessemer are firm at 
15, Chicago furnace, and southern 
iron for this year seem to be well 
established at $15.35, Chicago. For 
prompt shipment, a few odd_ lots 
could undoubtedly be picked up at 
$10.75, Birmingham. 

Merchant Bars.—There has been a 
fair run of specifications during the 
past 10 days, so that western mills 
are in a little better shape than they 
were at the first of the month. New 
business in steel bars, however, con- 
tinues light and it is not difficult to 
arrange for mill shipments in from 


10 days to two weeks if the specifi- 


“cations are satisfactory. The weak- 


ness in iron bars continues, owing 
largely to a lack of railroad orders. 
The iron mills are receiving a good 
run of business from their ordinary 
customers, but practically nothing from 
the transportation lines. In some 


cases 1.45c, Chicago, has been shaded, 
although it is not believed that this 
practice is sufficiently general to es- 
tablish a market. The price of shaft- 
ing out of stock remains unchanged. 

Plates and Structurals—Some of 


the independents report an increase in- 


new business. Specifications are prac- 
tically unchanged. There is absolutely 
no evidence of prices less than 1.45c, 
Pittsburgh, in this market except on 
sheared plates. It is reported Ohio 
mills have quoted 1.40c, Pittsburgh, on 
this commodity for shipment into the 
Chicago territory, but it is doubtful 
whether there have been actual sales 
at this price. The local makers admit 
that the situation is delicate, but 
strenuously deny that there has been 
any shading up to date. 

Rails and Track Fastenings.—There 
is practically nothing new or interest- 
ing in the standard rail situation. 
Some of the western lines are holding 
back on the consideration of their 
requirements until the condition of 
the corn crop is more fully deter- 
mined. The official prices on light 
rails are being shaded about $1 a ton 
owing to‘low prices made by rerolling 
mills. Track fastenings are firm at the 
new level established last week. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The price 
of structural rivets remains fairly 
firm at 2.03c, Chicago. The demand for 
bolts and nuts is erratic. Scattering 
orders of small tonnage are the rule. 
Some of the implement makers are 
commencing to specify against their 
recent contracts. 

Sheets.—Local prices remain lower 
than the Pittsburgh quotation plus 
the full freight rate. There is less 
tendency to shade on galvanized sheets 
on account of the advancing quota- 
tions on spelter. The demand is fair, 
but not sufficient to satisfy the mak- 
ers, although most of the mills have 
enough orders ahead to run for a 
couple of months. The prices being 
made to consumers are governed to 
a large extent by the individual con- 
ditions surrounding each sale. 

Wire Products.—The market has ap- 
parently settled to 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
for nails and barb wire. This quota- 
tion has been made recently in the 
west by the leading maker and also 
all of the independent manufacturers 
of wire. The establishment of the 


. 


market on a lower basis seems to be 
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having a beneficial effect and specifica- 
tions are encouraging in spite of bad 
crop reports in certain sections. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—There have been 
no lettings of any consequence recent- 
ly. The makers are holding up their 
prices rather firmly, more on account 
of the stiffness in pig iron than by 
virtue of any special condition exist- 
ing in the pipe trade. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—The re- 
adjustment in mjll quotations on cer- 
tain sizes of steel pipe, announced 
last week, has had an effect on ware- 
house prices in this district. Also 
the announcement has prevented any 
active buying, consumers being will- 
ing to wait until they think the sit- 
uation is more settled. Buying for 
current needs from stock is fair. 

Old Material—The scrap market is 
noticeably weaker and all attempts to 
create a boom have been abandoned. 
Transactions have been a little heavier 
because the market has reached a 
point where the larger consumers feel 
justified in buying. Rerolling rails, 
pipes and flues and cast and mixed 
borings are among the weaker items. 
Rerolling rails have recently been 
sold at $12 per gross ton, Chicago. 
Most of the heavy railroad offerings 
placed on the market during the past 
week have been absorbed. 


Engineers Are Bankrupt 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the United States district 
court at New York City, Aug. 11, by 
the John F. Stevens Construction Co., 
engineers and contractors. The lia- 
bilities are $318,743 and the assets 
$301,551. The company has the con- 
tract for the construction of one of 
the sections of the subway extensions 
in the Bronx and is engaged at pres- 
ent upon other important work. The 
court has named Joel Rathbone, vice 
president of the National Surety Co., 
and Frederick W. Stelle as receivers 
with authority to continue the business 
for 20 days. John F. Stevens, the 
head of the company, was appointed 
chief engineer of the Panama canal 
by President Roosevelt and _ subse- 
quently resigned to go into railroad 
work. 

C. E. Sanders has been appointed 
general purchasing agent of the Em- 
erson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, Il. 
For the past year and a half Mr. San- 
ders was connected with the Janes- 
ville Machine Co., Janesville, Wis., 
and prior to that time he was secre- 
tary of the National Plow Association 
for about four years. He has also 
been purchasing agent of the Walter 
A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Ma- 

‘o., Hoosick Falls, N. Y 
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Strike Causes Delay in Shipments 


At Allouez Doch—Pig Iron Firm in Cleveland Mar- 
het—Bids on Large Tonnage of Reinforcing Bars 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Office of Tur Iron Trapve Review, 
Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Aug. 19 
Iron Ore.—The iron ore movement 
is heavy, though August shipments 
will show a falling off from July fig- 
ures, owing to the strike of the ore 
f the lakes 


handlers at the head « 
The loss, however, will be more than 
made up during September, unless 
weather conditions should prove unu- 
sual. The strike has been declared 
off by the menand the Missabe docks 
are operating with practically full 
equipment. The Allouez dock is run- 
ning about 50 per cent capacity, as 
the Great Northern has declined to 
take back the disturbing Finnish ele- 
ment and is operating with new men 
Dispatch at the dock is therefore slow 
for the time being with about 11 ves- 
sels waiting for cargoes on Tuesday. 
The burden has been thrown upon 
the other docks, which have been 
worked up to the capacity of the 
mines to furnish the ore. It will 
probably be a week yet before the 
trade reaches a normal state. The 
strike has brought out one fact with 
startling clearness, and that is that 
the average dispatch of the unloading 
docks is greater than that of the load 
ing docks. 

Pig Iron.—The 


without great 


market continues 


strong, but activity. 
The Cleveland furnaces are known to 
be adhering rigidly to their quotations 
and therefore are not receiving many 
inquiries. When sales have’ been 
made, they have been at full prices 

Coke.—One of the largest dealers 
in foundry coke has withdrawn from 
the market so far as contracts are 
concerned and other sellers are adher 
ing firmly to quotations. There is 
some contracting for foundry grades. 
Furnace coke is held firmly at $2.50, 
ovens, 

Finished Material. — The 
demand for quick deliveries continues 


insistent 
to be the strongest feature of the 
present situation, which is character- 
ized by irregularities in quotations on 
some products and diminished speci- 
fications In some cases, deliveries 
are given with surprising promptness. 
One large buyer recently had an ex- 
perience which indicates how quickly 
shipments of sheets can be made. 
Two or three days after placing an 


order, he discovered that an error had 


been made and endeavored to correct 
it, but was informed that the sheets 
had already been _ shipped. Sheet 
quotations are reported to have been 
reduced in some sales as low as 2.15c 
on No. 28 black and 3.10c on No. 28 
galvanized, but the usual quotations 
are 2.20c on black and 3.20c on gal- 
vanized. Independents have taken the 
lead in reducing prices of wire prod- 
ucts, as heretofore noted, and the 
largest interest is meeting the com- 
petition. Reduced quotations on wire 
products do not seem to have encour- 
aged any large amount of new bus! 
ness. Cleveland iron mills are in 
operation and have a fair accumula- 
tion of orders, but new _ business 
comes in very slowly and it is neces- 
sary to make low prices in competi- 
tive territory, but 1.45c is the quota 
tion for local shipment. 

Bids were opened Aug. 16 on the 
Superior viaduct, calling for 2,630 
tons of reinforcing bars and about 400 
tons of structural material. The Hun- 
kin-Conkey Construction Co. is the 
low bidder ‘and will probably be 
awarded the contract after the bonds 
have been sold. Keen competition 
continues in shafting, but 63 per cent 
off is granted only in exceptional 
cases and 62 per cent off is the usual 
quotation, 

Old Materials.—Sentiment 


to improve in the scrap market during 


seemed 
the past week, although consumers 
still moved cautiously and large deals 
were few. Heavy steel is stronger, 
as high as $11.50 being offered for 
tonnages. The market for busheling 
prices are 


quoted, but consumers are said to be 


is excited, and _ higher 
over-supplied, and unless the general 
market improves there is likely to be 
a slight recession in this grade. The 
spurt taken by machine shop turnings 
a short time ago seems to have lost 
its force, and the market is gradually 


settling. 


Will Direct Finances.—Arnold B. 
Keller has resigned the cashiership 
of the Gary State bank and _ next 
month will take up new duties as one 
of the three executives in the treas- 
ury department of the International 
Harvester Co. at Chicago He will 
Harold McCormick 


and will have jurisdiction over the 


be assistant to 
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finances of the corporation. Mr. 


Keller, who is 32 years old, is a 
brother of R. C. Keller, vice presi 
dent of the Colonial Trust & Savings 


bank of Chicago. 


CHARCOAL SALE 
Most Important of the Week in the 
St. Louis Market. 
BY E. C. ERWIN 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
St. Louis, Aug. 19 
Pig Iron.—Inquiries for pig iron in 
the St. Louis market are confined 
to one for 500 tons of high manganese, 


_100 tons of southern No. 1 soft, and 


several scattering lots, mostly for 
southern No. 2. The most important 
sale last week was made Friday of 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of Lake Superior 
charcoal iron for silvery in St. Louis. 
Southern No. 2 is strong at $11, f. o. 
b. Birmingham. Northern iron is quot- 
ed at $15, Chicago furnace, and at 
$14 to $14.50, f. o. b. Ironton. 

Coke.—The market for coke is very 
firm at $3 as the bottom price, and 
ne few sales have been made at 
$3.25. This is for 72-hour Collins- 
ville and Virginia foundry gzades. 

Old Material.—Local rolling mills 
are again operating, and considering 
the consumption of material, dealers 
in scrap iron look for stronger con- 
ditions to prevail within the next 60 
days. 

Steel continues to be firm, and deal- 
ers are optimistic. Relaying rails are 
quite active, one local concern having 
turned several large orders last week. 
No lists are out. 


Building Diesel Engines 


The actual work of building Diesel 
heavy oil engines has been started in 
the new plant of the Busch-Sulzer 
Brothers Diesel Engine Co., at Sec- 
ond and Utah streets, St. Louis. The 
plant, said to have cost $1,000,000, is 
not entirely finished, but a force of 
men has begun work in the pattern 
shops, and in less than one month the 
machine and erecting shops will be at 
work on the castings for the new 
type of engine. <A _ strong demand 
for these engines is said to have 
come from Oklahoma, Texas and the 


southwest 


Wallace and James P. 
receivers for the Dia- 


Howard T. 
Winchester, 
mond State Steel Co., 
Judge Edward G. Bradford, of the 
United States court, to repay to the 


are ordered by 


estate of the corporation $21,467.85, 
which they expended for expenses 


held unnecessary. 
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Cincinnati Market 





Appears Stronger 


But There is No Radical Change—Car Company Enquires 
for 1,000 Tons of Malleable and 1,000 Tons of Foundry 


BY S. G. BACKMAN 


Tue Iron TraveE REVIEW, 
503 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Aug. 19. 


Office of 


Pig Iron.—Sales continue few and 
small and inquiries are rather scarce 
and for light tonnages. It is general- 
ly stated that the market appears a 
little stronger despite the quiet con- 
dition it has undergone for some time, 
but continued reports of lower prices 
counterbalance this, even though they 
cannot always be verified. The only 
cause for a strengthening in prices is 
the fact that there has been a curtail- 
ment of production recently, as for 
instance in the south, where there is 
only one furnace in blast in Tennes- 
see, all of which always strengthens 
the situation proportionately. Also sev- 
eral furnaces state that they are fairly 
well sold up for this year’s produc- 
tion, and that they do not as yet care 
to quote on next year’s business 

In the south, $11, Birmingham basis, 
appears to be the minimum quotation 
for strictly No. 2 foundry iron for last 
half shipment from both Tennessee 
and Alabama furnaces. Whether or 
not concessions are being made be- 
low this figure on actual sales cannot 
be stated as a certainty, but rumors 
to this effect are continually being 
heard. It is known. however, that 
several sales have been made within 
the past few days at $11, Birmingham, 
including iron from both of the above 
named states 

It is not known that any No. 2 
foundry iron has been sold in south- 
ern Ohio below $14, Ironton, for this 
year’s delivery, although several large 
sales of basic iron have been recently 
made at a low figure. Most furnaces 
are rather firm as to the above price, 
and although they are continually re- 
ceiving offers at $13.75, Ironton, for 
foundry iron, they have not, as a gen- 
eral rule, made any concessions. 

The Virginia Jron, Coal & Coke Co., 
at Roanoke, Va., has announced the 
following prices effective for last half 
shipment: Two to 24% per cent silicon, 
$13, furnace, and 2% to 234 per cent 
silicon, $13.25, furnace, with all other 
grades in proportion. 

The only general inquiry of im- 
portance is from the Barney & Smith 
Car Co., Dayton, O., for 1,000 tons of 
malleable iron and 1,000 tons of foun- 
dry iron for the last half. 

Coke.—Prices continue very strong 


despite the fact that only a few sales 
are being made at the present time. 
Shipments, however, are going for- 
ward fairly well, mostly on 72-hour 
grades on contracts previously placed. 
There appears to be more activity in 
the -Connellsville district at present 
than in any of the others. The scarc- 
ity of labor in the Pocahontas and 
New River fields, and to a _ certain 
extent in the Wise County district, 
has greatly curtailed operations, and 
also the fact that coal from the south- 
ern fields is. bringing such a good 
price that the operators do not care 
whether or not they turn it into coke, 
has added materially in keeping up 
the strength of the market. Prices 
are unchanged in all of the fields, in 
most cases the minimum prices for 
spot and contract deliveries being the 
same. 


Finished Material—Outside orders 
are still being received by the local 
sheet mills in better quantities than 
usual at this time of the year. A 
good fall business is looked for espe- 
cially from western territory. The 
mills are now from. six to. eight 
weeks behind on deliveries, but be- 
cause of the inability to get steel, 
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they are not running at full capacity. 
Prices are unchanged at 3.30c for 
galvanized sheets No. 28 gage, and 
2.25c for black sheets No. 28 gage, 
Pittsburgh basis. Reports that these 
prices have been shaded in the east 
have not had any effect toward a re- 
duction in local territory. 

Most of the shipments being made 
by the local warehouses at the pres- 
ent time are for surrounding points, 
as the local teamsters’ strike has se- 
riously handicapped deliveries here. 
The principal items of interest at 
the present time are the placing for 
the steel to be used in the various 
bridges throughout Ohio and Indiana 
that were washed away last spring. 
The building industry in Cincinnati 
is practically at a standstill, and ap- 
pears to have been halted for some 
time bacause of local labor condi- 
tions. 

Old Material.—The scrap iron mar- 
ket is unchanged but very uncertain. 
A few dealers state that slightly bet- 
ter offerings have been secured on 
some of the grades mostly in demand, 
but others say this cannot be veri- 
fied. The local teamsters’ strike 
and also that of-the iron molders have 
partly paralyzed business locally, and 
as a result, most of the transactions 
at present call for outside deliveries. 
A few orders, however, have been 
taken in nearby territory, mostly for 
immediate requirements. The rolling 
mills are not taking as much as is 
their custom at this time of the year, 
and the whole situation does not pre- 
sent a very optimistic aspect. 


Stiffening of Pig Prices in the East 


With Many Small Sales—Shading on Shapes 
and Plates is Not General—Scrap More Active 


BY C. J. STARK 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
611 Bulletin Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Aug. 19. 


Reports from the middle west re- 
garding price concessions being made 
in plates and shapes by eastern mak- 
ers are apparently exaggerated. While 
the eastern finished market is mani- 
festly easier both in tone and ton- 
nage, and some shading of prices has 
been done as reported, there is no 
general deviation from the 1.45c, Pitts- 
burgh schedule on shapes and plates. 
Makers show a determination to meet 
the market as it develops, but are re- 
luctant to take the initiative in openly 
cutting prices. The next 30 days 


promise important developments. Pig 


iron holds its own and slowly gains 
price strength: The outlook for heav- 
ier scrap buying is improved. 

Pig Iron.—Numerous small sales and 
a continued slight stiffening of prices 
principally in foundry grades are still 
the most conspicuous features of the 
situation. The average sale is 150 
to 200 tons, but the volume with most 
sellers is reported good. On north- 
ern irons, $15.50, Philadelphia, for No. 
2X has almost entirely disappeared. 
Some prompt iron was still done in 
the week on this basis. Most. sales 
were at $15.65 and $15.75, with a few 
ranging up to $16, delivered, and over. 
The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
after having sold a round tonnage to- 
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day advanced its price on Virginia iron 
25 cents to $13.25, for No. 2X 


and 50 cents to $13 for No. 2 plain, and 


Iurnace, 


$12.75 for the lower grades... This 
maker is credited with sales of 5,500 


to 6,000 tons to Virginia pipe makers 


for this year’s delivery and is also re- 


ported to have taken 5,000 tons or 
more from pipe makers in this dis 
trict. The Delaware river pipe foun 


dries are more actively in the market 


with indefinite inquiries, but would 
take a round 

quotable at $14.50 to $14.75, delivered, 
1,000 tons on this 
reported. The Baldwin 


Works asks 


tonnage. Pipe iron is 


sales of about basis 


being Loco 
1.000 to 2,000 tons 


No. 3 


motive 


of its cylinder ol practically 

grade for early shipment. There is 
no inquiry for basic, which remains 
quotable about $15.25, delivered. Low 


phosphorus iron of 0.03 phosphorus is 
held at $23.50, Philadelphia, 


and of 
0.035 phosphorus at $23, Philadelp] la, 


at which small sales aggregating 800 
tons are -reported. \ Chicago buyer 
took 500 tons of Lebanon low phos 
phorus at $18, furnace \ local buy 
er took 300 tons of prompt malleable 
from a lake maker at $16.25, deliv- 
ered. 


Iron and Steel Bars..—-New business 


in steel bars is of meager proportions 


opecihcations are fair; the mills are 
still so well situated on bookings tha 
the price of 1.40c, Pittsburgh, is very 
strong The weakness in iron. bars 
is unchanged, prices rangin from 


1.25¢ to 1.35c, mill, on actual business 
Low scrap costs are contributing t 
the softness of the market 

Plates.—E astern Pennsylvania plate 
makers deny reports from the middl 
west that they re freely quoting 
1.40c, Pittsburgh, for either- eastern 
or western shipment \s previously 


} ‘ ] 1 
noted in the case ot battleship plates 


for the Brooklyn navy yard, one east 
ern maker quoted this price and in the 
easier condition of the market it is 
quite probable that the regular sched 
ule might be shaded on a desirable 
order. At the same time, there is no 
evidence that any maker has adopted 
1.40c as a regular schedul Current 
bookings are reported by ie «omills 
to be on the basis of 1.45c, Pittsburgh 


and leading buyers in the Philadelphia 


district state they have no quotations 


under the full price. Occasionally on 


‘ 


western shipment eastern makers state 


they have absorbed some of the freight 


against them where tonnage carrying 


extras was Offered, bu 1e basic price 
New orders 


has not been cut. 
the rate of 75 to 85 per 


are at 
cent of ca- 
one to 


pacity Deliveries run from 


two weeks. A Philadelphia buyer took 


about 1,000 tons for a gas holder. A 
merchant vessel involving 1,800 tons 
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of plates and 800 tons of shapes is 
pending. 

Structural Material.—There are in 
dications that one eastern Pennsyl 


shading 1.45c, 


Philadelphia, in 


make r is 


ittsburgh, or 1.60c, 
but other eastern mills 


ases 


they see no reason for changing 


their quotations at full schedule. All 
eastern makers in view of the restrict- 
ed buying and the increasing need 


are disposed to meet the 
find it, 


for tonnage, 


but so far, 


they have not encountered 


the necessity of making concessions 


tonnages 


and in fact the attractive 


being offered are quite few as most 
new business is in small lots. Mak 


ers are reluctant to take any initiative 
iveries 


de- 


obtained 


in offering concessions 


have reached the point where on 


orders, they can be 


practically at the buyer’s option. Fab- 


ricated business is sharply competed 


and prices are suffering 


Sheets.—A 


sheets and light 


lor 


demand for heavy 


strong 
piates tor pt 


There 


ympt 
shipment continues 


: 
ing ahead, 


is no buy- 
however. 
Philadelphia and vicinity holds firm at 
1.90e. 


Semi-Finished Material.—Th« 


demand for billets is short and prices 
show easiness About $26, mill, is now 
bei done on sizable lots « roll- 
in villets, but inquiries of this kind 
ir rew 

Coke.—Eastern buyer ( urn 

report increased  offerin 
pi pt fuel by the ovens the past 

eek u the price 1 all cases Was 
$2.50, ove \ Lehigh valley ike 
S rit on SQOO to LO.0Q00 ( 
mnthly for last half. 

Old Material.—Inquiry is more ac 
t1\ and ndications of heavi uying 
ire more promising Steel a Ss are 
omerin $11.50 delivered, | ots 
5,000 to 10,000 tons of heavy m« ig 
ster nd would probably pay $12, dé 
livered, but merchants are declining to 
accept owing to their inability to ob- 
tain the material to cover at these 
prices Three inquiries of size are 
out for low phosphorus scrap and this 


tronger. Small sales of turn 


ings at $8.25, delivered, and of No. 1 
railroad wrought at $15, delivered, are 
noted. Re-rolling rails sold this week 


$14.50, delivered 


Mining Show.—In Philadelphia, Oct 


17-25, the American Mining Congress 


will hold its first national mining 
show or exposition There has al 
ready been such a response from mat 


regretted tnat 
hall, in which the 


held, is 


Horticultural expo 


not larger. 


sition is to be 
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TWENTY THOUSAND 


Represents Total Pig Iron Sales in 
Buffalo—Prices Firm. 


BY FRANK R. DOLBEE 


[RADE 
Buffalo, 


Office of Tu IRON Review, 


Aug. 1 


Scattered inquiries taken 
the 


Pig Iron. 
the | 


sulted in 


up by cal furnaces during 
a placement of about 


hold the 


figures quoted for the 


1 ~ 
Ween Tre 


20,000 tons, at prices which 


schedule to the 


past few weeks. There seems to be 
1 disposition on the part of the 
producers to raise prices, and there 
are no indications that they will be 
lowered They are being maintained 


ually as firmly as they have been 


( t 

at any time since the recent rebound 
from bed-rock took place. The in 
terests consider that the indications 
which accompanied the transactions 


of the week are encouraging, while 
( the other hand the high price of 
coke and the low price of pig iron 
have acted like a wet blanket on the 
activity of the producers. The or- 


and scattered, 
part 


requests 


ders taken, small 


accom- 
for 


been for the most 


panied by imperative 


early deliveries, showing the iron is 
goin into immediate consumption, 
and that many of the melters are 


working along on close margins with- 


cut providing stocks in advance to 
requirements. 


Both 


showed gains 


meet their ordinary 


Finished Material. orders and 


inquiries 


volume of 


n the mill offices and agencies of the 
district over and above those of the 
past I weeks None of the place- 
ments de were for large lots, but 
e aggregate represented a fair ton- 
nage, at the prevailing prices, in bars, 


plates and shapes. Several interests 
reported doing a better business dur- 
ing the past week than during any 
week r the month The delivery 
situation remains about the same, 
with the exception of the smaller 
mills In the inquiry that has de 


veloped, it is reported that some new 


business has come out for the first 


months 


Pipe 
vood. In all 


time in a number of 


specinhncations continue 
of the lines there continues to be an 
apsence Oo cancellations, and all of 
the producers say that prices are 
firm 
While the base on structural con 
tinues to be 1.45¢ there seems to be 
a condition of lively competition 
among the fabricators This has 
caused some concessions to be made 
order to book business. The activ- 
tv, however, has been confined to 


the if 


iterests that are not booked well 


with orders for structural ma- 


ahead 
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terial, and cutting on shapes and 
plates has been confined to very 
exceptional cases. 

Old Material—While there was 
more activity in the past week in 
all lines, with the exception of heavy 
melting steel, the volume of trading 
was not. sufficient to cause any 
changes in prices from the schedule 


quoted a week ago. The principal 


dealing was in cast borings, and, as 
previously stated, the buying came 
from the valley section. The major 
user is still out of the market for 
heavy melting steel. No price cut- 
ting has been resorted to as a means 
of inducing business and the yards 
are watching the pig iron market for 
a further raise so that they will be in 
a position to lift their schedules. 


New York Pig Iron Market is Firm 


With Fair Volume of Business—Coupler Com- 


pany Buys Basic and is Figuring on Malleable 


BY C. J. STARK 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1115 West Street Bldg., 
New York, Aug. 19 

Ore.—Stock_ piles with eastern fur- 
naces are quite large in some cases, 
but while some shipments have been 
diverted, no cancellations have been 
reported. Shipments are going for- 
ward very well, considering the cur- 
tailment of furnace operations. There 
is no new buying. 

Pig Iron.—Under a continued fair 
buying, principally in small lots, the 
iron market in this district shows 
firmness and is more than holding its 
recent improvement. With Buffalo 
makers quoting firmly $14, furnace, as 
minimum for No. 2X, or $15.75 at 
points in this district, eastern Penn- 
sylvania makers have continued grad- 
tally to raise their schedules to this 
basic and with one or two exceptions 
the furnaces are entering most of 
their business at this level. There is 
little $15.50, delivered, tonnage now 
available, though one Jersey buyer in 
the week was able to obtain a lot of 
a certain eastern Pennsylvania brand 
of No. 2X at $15.30, delivered At 
New England points northern iron 
ranges from $16.35 to $16.45 for No 
2X. The Crane Valve Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., asks 1,000 tons of No. 2X, and 
1,000 tons of high silicon iron for 


early shipment. Another inquiry for 


a 


about 3,500 tons for this district is 
under negotiation. _A report that the 
New York Air Brake Co. is figuring 
on 10,000 tons is officially denied. A 
Connecticut buyer is understood to 
have closed for about 2,000 tons of 
additional malleable at $14, Buffalo, 
basis. The Gould Coupler Co., De- 
pew, N. Y., has closed with Buffalo 
makers for a portion of its inquiry 
for 5.000 tons of basic, but is still fig- 
uring on about 5,000 tons of malleable 
for shipment this year. A sale of 300 
tons of malleable to territory at the 


same price is noted. The Thomas Iron 
Co. plans to reduce its operations to 
a single stack by blowing out the 
small Alburtis furnace. The Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has 
sold 8,000 tons of southern basic for 
shipment to the British Isles, under- 
stood to have been to Wales, at a 
reported price of $11, Birmingham. 
An American pump maker has been 
figuring upon 1,000 tons of foundry 
iron for its English plant. 

Ferro-Alloys.—Sellers of ferro-man- 
ganese report a number of small sales 
for early shipment at the full price 
of $56, seaboard, although one mid- 
dleman has been offering early ma- 
terial at $55, seaboard, in some dis- 
tricts. The pending tariff bill still 
casts much doubt upon the market, 
which appears easy. Little forward 
buying is being done. One far west- 
ern consumer continues to figure on 
1,000 tons. 

Plates.—There is no evidence of 
concessions from 1.6lc, New York, or 
1.45c, Pittsburgh, being made either 
by eastern or middle western on the 
small orders that are making up the 
major portion of the moving business 
today. There has been some shading 
on especially large orders placed in 
this territory, as recently reported, and 
nakers seem more disposed to com- 
pete sharply on inquiries of this class. 
showing an easier mill condition. The 
market remains openly quoted at 1.45c, 
Pittsburgh. Eastern mills are making 
shipments in one to two weeks. The 
Lehigh Valley railroad is receiving 
bids on a number of car floats, barges, 
lighters and a tug, which will require 
several thousand tons of plates. The 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. asks 
one to twenty steel canal boats, re- 
quiring 1,200 to 1,500 tons, largely 
plates. Car buying remains quiet. 

Structural Material—Some shading 
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of 1.45c, Pittsburgh, or 1.6lc, New 
York, continues to be done quietly in 
scattered cases, which is attributed 
largely to one eastern maker. In some 
cases, as low as 1.5lc, New York, is 
reported. Makers, however, who are 
now more inclined to meet the market 
as they find it, generally report they 
are holding to full prices and regular- 
ly entering a fair business on this basis. 
New buying is not very brisk and de- 
liveries are exceedingly prompt with 
eastern mills, some sizes now being 
obtainable in a week. Fabricating ton- 
nage is only fair. 

Cast Iron Pipe——None of the east- 
ern makers are now entering business 
up to full capacity, and they are oper- 
ating on about a 75-per cent basis. 
Prices seem more irregular, the small- 
er sizes having softened. Some mak- 
ers quote 8-inch $1 under 6-inch. For 
the latter, considerably less than $23, 
New York, has been done. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
took for the city 955 tons of 6 to 12- 
inch at $21.45, delivered, average, and 
205 tons of 20-inch at $21.85, delivered. 
Boston is putting out inquiries for 
5,600 tons of 6 to 30-inch. Murphy 
Bros. are the low contractors on 3,500 
tons for Queens. R. D. Wood & Co. 
is low on 800 tons for Chelmsford, 
Mass. Caiberean, Cuba, is reviving an 
inquiry for 4,000 tons. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Specifications 
against steel bar contracts with most 
makers continue to keep slightly ahead 
of July. There is little new business, 
however, and deliveries are easing up. 
Many sizes can now be had in from 
six to eight weeks. Bar iron contin- 
ues irregular in price, depending upon 
the brand. The market ranges from 
about 1.25c to 1.35c at the mill. 

Old Material. — Consumers show 
more willingness to make offers for 
scrap, but merchants find so much dif- 
ficulty to get material at ruling prices 
that few of these negotiations are re- 
sulting in orders. At the same time, 
the market has a more promising out- 
look for better buying soon. Eastern 
Pennsylvania steel makers have been 
offering $11.75, delivered, for heavy 
steel, and would probably pay higher. 


Virginia Output Curtailed 


Blast furnace operations in the 
Virginia district are now confined to 
six stacks. The Virginia Iron, Coal 
& Coke Co. is blowing two furnaces 
and the other active stacks are 
Princess, Pulaski, Buena Vista and 
Oriskany. One of these furnaces is 
expected to blow out for relining in 
the near future. The active Low 
Moor furnace, as reported, was re- 
cently blown out. 
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Large Tonnages Sold in the South 


Fully 50,000 Added to Order Books and Prices 


Are Hardening—Pipe 
BY W. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 1 


Pig Iron.—The tonnage’ entered 
by local producers since last report is 
materially larger than that entered in 
any week for some months past, and 
while the provision for advanced re- 
quirements was very liberal, the de 
mand for spot and nearby deliveries 
was such that an advance of 25c per 
made in the ask- 


Alto- 
added 


ton was successfully 
several brands. 


50,000 tons were 


ing price for 
gether, some 
to order-books in the week, and a con- 
cession for the established price basis 
is not not reported in any case. The 
aggregate includes a single lot of 10,- 
000 tons of assorted foundry grades for 
delivery in the last quarter; five lots 
of 1,000 tons each, of No. 2 foundry, 
while the 
three 


for last quarter shipment, 
smaller requirements entered by 
of the leading concerns for last quarter 
delivery aggregated 20,000 tons, 13,000 
tons, and 8,000 tons respectively. The 
sales made for spot delivery include a 
single lot of 4,000 tons of No. 4 foun- 
dry, which was entered at $10.25 per 
ton at Birmingham, and 5,000 to 7,500 
tons in carload quantities and lots of 
150 to 500 tons each, entered at $11 to 
$11.25 per ton at Birmingham for No. 
2 foundry, with a differential of 50c 
per ton for the No. 3 foundry engaged 
A single lot of 2,000 tons for Sep 
tember delivery was sold at $11 Bir- 
mingham for No. 2 foundry, and 600 
tons of high silicon, high manganese 
iron, for shipment in 90 days, sold at 
$12.25 per ton at Birmingham The 
cast iron pipe manufacturing interests 
were represented most extensively in 
the week, although agricultural 
manu factur- 


imple- 
ment manufacturers, and 
ers of stoves, as well as the jobbing 
foundries anticipated requirements very 
liberally. At. the close of the week, 
a leading producer reports the require- 
ment for unfilled orders as_ practically 
equal to the probable make from the 
present active capacity during the re- 
mainder of the year; two other large 
concerns have sold the probable make 
during the remainder of the third quar- 
increased, 


ter, unless the capacity is 


and a smaller interest has practically 


from the 


market for any 


withdrawn 
delivery in the remainder of the year. 
With such conditions, the 
the last quarter can but be considered 
correctly represented by the $11 sched- 


market for 


Companies Buy Freely 


B. NEAL 


ule, while all spot deliveries have 


a tendency to advance from that basis. 
Cast 
ment in the 


Iron Pipe.—Further  curtail- 
output of smaller sizes 
resulted in the week, and prices ob- 
tainable for such business as is offered 
are no more attractive than at the time 
of last report. Movements against con- 
tracts entered early in the year are at- 
tractive in the aggregate, but with the 
being reduced, pro- 


unfilled tonnage 


ducers are finding it necessary to in- 


crease stocks, and recent developments 
in the market for municipal bonds 
not afford expectations for early r 
lief. 

Old Material. 
ment in the volume of inquiry is r 
ported by local dealers, but the busi- 


Further impro 


ness transacted has not increased to 


any appreciable extent. Forwarding of 
quantities of machinery cz 


wrought and steel gra 


carload 
and light 
continues at a nominal rate, and those 
grades are being assembled to a cer- 
tain extent. But as a whole, the mar 
ket has not improved to the same ex- 
tent as the pig iron market, and with 
further decline in the asking i f 
the several finished iron and 
products, the outlook is not 





ing. Quotations can not be 
with accuracy, and are nominal in all 


cases, 


Mixed Conditions in Great Britain 


Expedient of Railroads Results in Large Supply of 
Cars—Tin Plate Still in Slough of Despondency 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
sirmingham, Eng., Aug. 


0 
) 


Pig Iron.—This being bank holiday 


there is 
to diagnose the 


insufficient data on 
condition of 


week, 
which 
the iron trade, but certain significant 
circumstances may be noted. There is 
a. widespread belief that rock-bottom 
has been reached. The heavy slump 


of the past few months has_ been 
checked, although buyers still hold a 
rather commanding position. There 


were no pig iron reductions on ’change 
on Thursday, but buying is still from 
hand-to-mouth. Political and _ trade 
influences are both more _ favorable 
than for some time past; the pros- 
pect of an early settlement of the 
Balkan trouble has already favorably 
affected the Cleveland market, while 
the more cheerful advices from Amer- 
ica, and especially the news conveyed 
ReEvIEW cable, of 


ya 


by THe Iron TRADE 


increased buying and a rise of 


cents, has been welcomed, both in 
Birmingham and the north of Eng- 
land. American influence, however, 


on the pig iron market in the absence 
of direct buyers has for some time 
been indirect, although very far from 
being unimportant. The position of 
certain Midland smelters has become 
almost desperate. Prices have been 
ruthlessly forced down, in some cases, 
nearly £1 per ton, and makers are 
probably speaking the bare truth 
when they say that a proportion of 
their iron is being made at a loss. 


The only relief they have received 
has been in respect of coke, the price 


of which has been substantially re- 


duced. Smelters have been called upon 


to make large sacrifices to the makers 


of finished iron, whose prices have 
fallen to a much less extent; while 


in other respects the mill owners have 


been more favorably placed. In many 


cases, the smelters have been saved 
from actual disaster, and from the 


blowing-out of furnaces, by the steady 
and fairly profitable demand for fou 
dry iron, arising chiefly from the pri 
longed ship building boom, and an ac 
demands, prob 


Many smelt 


tivity in engineering 
ably without precedent. 
down 


ers have now put their feet 


against further redu 


determinedly 
tions, and assert their intention to 
obtain better prices before t 
at long contracts. The position of 
forge iron is still largely unsatisfac 


tory, and considerable quantities are 


going into stock. The statistics 
July of pig iron shipments show a 
substantial reduction on those for 


last year, the loadings being returned 


at 106,000 tons, compared wit 


tons during July of last yea Stocks 

have been reduced during the montl 

by about 2,000 tons. The amount in 

store is 193,000 tons. -The continued 
1 re | 


reduction of stock is irresistible 
dence of a tolerable undertone o 
strength in the market, in spite « 
certain discouraging influences. East 
coast hematite is in very modest r¢ 


quest, mixed numbers for both early 
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7\s 


and forward selling at 


($17.38.) 


delivery 


The selling price of No. 3 Cleveland 
iron is 55s ($13.46) “with 56s ($13.70) 
There is sign 
approaching a 


three months. 
that that market is 
healthier condition, 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The bank 
with 


every 


holiday has coincided 
what may be called an interregnum in 
the price iron. Only 


one reduction has to be added to that 


stoppage 
regulation of 


of last week, namely, a reduction of 


10s ($2.44) in bars declared by the 
South Yorkshire Bar Iron Associa- 
tion which makes the selling price 
£8 10s ($41.64) per ton. The fall 
was inevitable in view of decreased 
demands and the lower price of pig 
iron. The makers of Yorkshire bars, 
like their confreres in Staffordshire, 


have been severely hit by a somewhat 
sudden the demand for 
railway wagons, for which certain new 


falling off in 


regulations, made by the railway com- 
panies, are almost wholly responsible. 
high-class and 
Staffordshire 
life 
vagon-building 


Two years ago, iron, 


especially South iron, 


secured a new lease of through 
the the 
companies to use iron for the under- 


for 


decision by 


frames of wagons, in substitution 
steel, owing to the marked superiority 
of iron as a resister of corrosion. 
The Staffordshire 


time, 


mills had a great 


looking 


some years of prosperity. 


and were forward to 
Sudden dis- 
appointment has come upon them from 
a cause wholly unexpected. At the end 


of the first half-year, the managers of 


British railways put their heads to- 
gether and determined to apply the 
screw to customers who kept their 


wagons in wharves and sidings for ex- 


cessive periods. Accordingly, they im- 


posed additional rent upon hirers for 
this excessive use of stock. There 
was a tremendous outcry at the time; 


but the new rules worked like magic 
in bringing the empties back to their 


owners. Thousands of wagons have 
been liberated, and, whereas a year 
ago the railway managers did not 
know which way to turn to obtain 


wagons, the trouble now is to obtain 
idle 


have 


employment for their vehicles. 


In fact, a great many been of- 


fered The 
that orders for wagons, as well as for 


general result is 


= 
Or saie. 


tires and axles, have been cancelled 
right and left; and some Sheffield 
firms who make wheels, axles and 
tires, are quieter than they have been 
for three years. It is clear that the 
rolling stock trade will for some time 
to come have to be carried on under 
much less favorable conditions than 
during the past three years. 

The galvanized sheet trade has re- 
vived a little during the past fort- 





night. The selling prices are now 
based on £11 ($53.86) as a minimum, 
while some sellers are doing. still 
better than this. The general iron 


trade covering strip, hoops and wire 
continues dull. 

In the trade, it 
found necessary to extend the reduc- 
other steel which 
steelmakers recently 
Makers have no diffi- 


steel has not been 


tion to classes of 
the British 
clared in joists. 
culty in realizing their full prices for 
section steel and other descriptions. 
The trade in raw quiet, 
billets selling at about £5 ($24.48) per 
ton down to £4 17s 6d ($23.88). Bel- 
gian steel at £4 10s ($22.04) cannot 
very well compete with these prices. 
But the Welsh which produce 
most of the steel of this description 
made in this country are quiet, and 
South Wales generally has this week 
both in the and tin 
The latter industry con- 


de- 


steel is 


mills 


been idle, steel 
plate trades. 
tinues in the 


from which the conclusion of peace in 


trough of depression, 


the Balkans may possibly prove to be 


the first step in the way of rescue. 


SELLING PLAN 


Prepared by British Iron Makers Has 
Failed. 

Birmingham, Eng. Aug. 8.—News 

has just been received of the failure 


of the scheme of certain Cleveland 
ironmasters to establish a_ selling 
agency for their make of Cleveland 
iron. The organization proposed to 


fix prices and control production. 
When the project was first broached, 
fair amount of support. 


through 


it received a 
The mischief wrought specu- 
lation in warrants, largely by an ig- 
norant public merely indulging a 
gambling mania, engendered a strong 
traders to elim- 


but 


desire by legitimate 
inate this undesirable 
from the first the scheme was strongly 


element; 


opposed by local and district iron 
merchants, for the sufficient reason 
that in the event of its success, some 
of them would have found their oc- 
cupation gone. Gradually, the iron- 
masters supporting the scheme have 


become impressed with the difficulties 
in the way of its adoption, and many 
eventually withdrew their 


The 


therefore, 


of them 


support. scheme ‘in its original 


form, has been abandoned. 
It is stated, however, that there is an 
intention to abolish the warrant store 
but at time 


of writing details of this project have 


in its present form; the 
not yet been received. 

assistant to General 
Superintendent Miller, of the 
Steel & Wire Co., 


returned from an European 


Ernst Boley, 
Amer- 
ican Cleveland, has 


trip. 
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METAL MARKETS 
New York 


Aug. 19. 
Copper. — Although buying has eased up 
somewhat during the past few days, sellers 
are holding quotations at the top of the re- 


cent advance in copper prices. Books are 
well filled up to Oct. 1, and the outlook is 
that there will be no serious recession in the 


market in the next two or three months. It 
is generally conceded that the metal has not 
been as scarce as it is today since the squeese 
of 1906, when the price rose to about 25c¢ 
per pound. While it would be deplorable to 
repetition of that year’s market and 
likely that it cceur—it would 
surprise to see selling at 
before the end of the current 


allow a 
it is not will 
not be a copper 


17c of 18c 


year. Domestic stocks are approximately as 
low as they were a year ago,* and foreign 
supplies are about 30,000,000 pounds less. 
Unless statistics are altogether worthless, 
consumption has been greater than produc- 
tion, and until these factors are reversed 
there is nothing to stop the advance. 
Leading producers are asking 15.87%c to 
l6c for electrolytic delivered. Lake is nom- 
inally 16.25¢ to 16.50c, with little metal in 
sight 

Tin.—Consumers have paid a premium of 


cost 
this 


over the 
held in 


3c for early tin 
The metal is 


from “%c to 


to import. closely 


market and the price is quick to respond to 
any change in the London market, particular- 
ly when the latter advances. Since the act- 
ive buying by American interests last week 
subsided foreign quotations have been easier, 
and at the close of business today London 
standard tin was quoted £1 lower than a 
week ago. In the local market spot and 
August tin have ranged between 42c and 41.- 


37 tc, The closing today is 41.37%c for 
spot, 41.25c for August and 41,00c for Sep- 
tember. Arrivals since Aug. 1, aggregate 2,- 

632 tons, and there are 1,730 tons afloat. 

. 
Chicago 

Aug. 19. 
New Metals.—-Reports of shading on copper 
are vigorously denied although a good many 


consumers seem to feel that the present price 
is based on speculative conditions rather than 
buying. There has been another 
zinc and this commodity is 


upon actual 


advance in sheet 
now quoted at $7.75 per 100 pounds, f. o, kb. 


La Salle, Iil. 


We quote dealers’ selling prices f. o. b. 
Chicago as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 15%c; casting, 
151%4c; smaller lots, “4c to Me higher. Spel- 
ter, car lots, 5.65c; lead, desilverized, 4.45¢; 
sheet zinc, $7.75, f. o. b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600 pound casks; pig tin, 42%c; 


Cookson’s antimony, 8%c, other grades, 73c. 

Old Metals.—Most of the foundries 
are buying from hand to mouth and the vol- 
Copper and brass 


brass 


ume of business is erratic. 


continue firm ard the balance of the list is 
inactive. 
We quote dealers’ selling prices aa tes S 


Chicago as follows: 


Copper wire, crucible “shapes, 134%e; copper 
bottoms, 12%4c; heavy red brass, 1234c; heavy 
yellow brass, 8%c; No. 1 red brasa borings, 
1l1%c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 8c; brass 
clippings, 10'%c; lead pipe, 4%4c; zine serap, 
4%c; tea lead, 4c; No. 1 aluminum, 17c; 
No. 1 pewter, 29%c; block tin pipe, 36%c; 
tin foil, 33c; linotype dross, 3%c; eleetro- 
type dross, 3%4c; stereotype plates, 45$c; 
stereotype dross, 3%4c. 
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Heavy Tonnage for Coaling Stations 


To be Built at Panama—Bids on Section of 
Brooklyn Elevated —Fair Volume of Business 


Fair offerings and bookings of fab- 
ricated steel are shown in the east 
ern market where leading companies 


are looking forward to continued im- 


provement running into the fall. 


Sharp competition is still bringing 
low prices on the larger tonnages, 
but some improvement on the light- 
er work is reported. The award of 
the general contract for coaling sta- 
tions along the Panama canal insures 
10,000 tons of steel work for the fab- 
ricated shops and mills of the Steel 
Corporation. Bids went in this week 
on about 10,000 tons for another sec- 


the elevated railroad exten- 
sions in Brooklyn. 


A fair volume of 


tion of 


business continues 


to be enjoyed by fabricators in the 
Pittsburgh district, and shops are 
well filled with orders. That the 
American Zinc & Chemical Co., re- 


subsidiary of 
Ltd., 


Burgetts- 


organized as a 
Metal Co., 
plant at 


cently 
the 
to” erect its new 
Pa., at the 
indicated by 
for the first 


American intends 


town, earliest possible 


award of a 


build- 


the 
unit of 


date, is 


contract 


ings, involving 2,500 tons. About 
15,000 tons of steel will be needed 
to complete contemplated buildings. 
In the west, scattering orders for 
small tonnages continue to character- 
ize the situation. The fabricating 


shops are well supplied with business. 


Their stocks of steel, which in some 
cases are considerable, were  pur- 
chased at such prices that they do 


not feel inclined to cut their quota- 


tions very materially at present. 





STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS AWARDED. 
Lake Shore repair shop, Ashtabula, O., 1 


100 tons, to the McClintic-Marshall Construc 
tron Co, 
Wisconsin 
gates and appurtenances, 
379 tons to the Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 
to building, Wa 


Holmes 


Co., steel tainter 
Sac, Wis., 


River Power 


Prairie du 


Coca Cola Co., extension 


bash avenue, Chicago, 684 tons to the 


Pyott Co. 


Portland, Oregon, steel for public dock No, 


1, 299 tons to the Northwest Steel Co. 

Young Men’s Institute, Lodge building, San 
Francisco, 500 tons to the Central Iron Wks. 

Minnesota Steel Co., various buildings, New 
Duluth, Minn., 3,500 tons to the American 
Bridge Co, 

Boiler plant for Semet Process Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 1,800 tons, placed with McClin- 
tic-Marshall Construction Co. 

Recreation pier, Baltimore, 800 tons. Gen 


awarded to the Singer-Pentz 


work will go to 


eral contract 


Co.; Baltimore, and steel 


American Bridge Co. 
Zinc & Chemical 


unit, 2,500 


Buildings for American 


~a., initial 


Co., Burgettstown, I! 


tons, the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 
Power house, Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, 
oe f 1,800 tons, the McClintic-Marshall 


Construction Co, 


Freight car repair shop, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern railway, Ashtabula, O., 
1,200 tons, McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Co. 


Building for Aluminum Co. of America, Ar- 
l 


nold, Pa., 400 tons, the McClintic-M’arshall 
Construction Co, 

Building for Arkansas Eertilizer Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., 350 tons, the McClintic-Mar- 


shall Construction Co. 

Apartment for Princetow Construction Co., 
West Eighty-seventh street, New York City, 
600 tons, to Ravitch Bros. 

Building for New York Telephone Co., 
Troy, N. Y., 400 tons, to Ejidlitz & Ross. 

Apartment for Levey Construction Co., 


More Activity in 
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Seventy-first street and Lexington avenue, 
New York City, 600 tons, to the Passa 
Structural Steel Co. 

Coaling plants at Cristobal and Salboa 


Panama canal, general contracts awarded to 


Augustus Smith and the Hunt Construction 


Co., New York City. Steel work, about 10, 
000 tons will be furnished by the United 
States Steel Products Co. 

Apartment for Johnson & Kahn, Park av- 
enue and Seventy-seventh street, New York 
City, 1,200 tons, placed with the Hinkle Iron 
Works. 

CONTRACTS PENDING. 

Kresge building, Detroit, 18 stories, 1,800 
tons, 

Repair shop for the Lake Shore 1ilroad, 
Toledo, ,200 tons. 

Superior viaduct, Cleveland, 2,630 tons of 
reinforcing bars and 400 tons of shapes. Hun- 
kin-Conkey Construction Co. low bidder. 


Buildings for New Jersey Zinc Co., Pal 
merton, Pa., 1,100 tons. Bids entered. 

School building, New York City, 600 tons. 
General contract awarded to the Stove Con 
struction Co. 

Royal Bank, Toronto, 3,000 tons. General 
contract awarded the Geo. A. Fuller Co 
Bids being taken on the steel. 


Bridge Material 


And Still Heavier Buying is Expected, But Orders Are 
Not Yet Numerous—Lull in Car Buying Continues 


A more liberal attitude towards the 
bridge requirements is 
eastern rail- 


purchasing of 
being shown by certain 
some of which are now 
after 


road systems, 


again taking up these matters 


having followed retrenchment policies 
months Among the 


tor past. 


railroads which are expected to enter 


some 


the market more freely in the near 
future are the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine systems. The for- 


mer especially has an important pro- 


eram of grade crossing elimination to 
alone 
The 
Me., 
and 


One division 
2,500 


Augusta, 


be carried out. 
will call for 
Maine Central 
2,500 tons, has 


about tons. 
bridge, 
been awarded 


awhile. In all 


not 


may be held up for 


there is a fair amount of 
bridge but the 
still buying equipment very sparingly. 
No rail orders for 1914 shipment have 
yet been placed, though a number of 
up their 


directions 


work, railroads are 


are working esti- 
Some rail makers believe that 


will be 


systems 
mates 
the 

among 


Pennsylvania system 


the first of the leading roads 


to close its order. The Western 
Maryland has placed 1,200 kegs of 
spikes with the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co, 

Swift & Co. are building 250 
refrigerator cars at their own plant 
and are in the market for 250 more 
cars of the same_ character. The 


Ayres & Pacific Railway Co., 


Buenos 


of Argentine, has sent a representa- 
tive to Chicago to negotiate for the 
purchase of 150 refrigerator cars. 


CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS. 





The San Antonio & Aransas Pass railroad 
has placed eight consolidation locomotives 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Sandy. River & Rangely Lakes rail- 
road 1 two switching locomotives 


has ordered 
n ] Locomotive Works. 

The Grand Rapids & Indiana railway, 6 
all steel gondolas, the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 

The San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad 


] 


has ordered eight locomotives from the Bald 


Locomotive Co. 
RAIL SALES AND 


The Tampa & Gulf 


win 
INQUIRIES. 
railway has placed 5,- 


Marylan 


Steel Co 





000 tons of rails with the 
The Florida & East Coast railway has o1 
dered 1,000 tons of rails of the Maryland 


Steel Co. 





The Elkins & Allegheny and the 
Los Angeles railways have 500 tons 
of rails each from the Pennsylvania Steel Co 

The United States Steel Products Co. has 
taken an order for 6,000 tons of rails for a 
railroad i l 

The Unit lucts Ce has 
booked s ent ) 
Japanese 

The Carol é Ra ad s 





ordered 


land Steel Co. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING. 


The Union Pacific is considering the 
struction of 500 to 1,000 all steel box cars, 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Sout! a 
other New York Central lines are definit 


in the market for + passenger car 
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GOOD INCREASE 


In Canadian Production of Finished 
Materials. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Am- 

erican Steel Institute has 

received from the manufacturers statis- 


Iron and 
tics of the production of steel ingots 
and castings and finished rolled forms 
the 
statistics 


of iron and steel in Dominion of 
Canada in 1912; of the 


production of all kinds of pig iron in 


also 


the first six months of 1913.. Fog 1911 
and previous years the statistics were 
compiled by the American Iron and 


Steel Association. 


Steel Ingots and Castings 


The production of all kinds of steel 
ingots and castings in Canada in 1912 
was 853,031 gross tons, against 790,871 


tons in 1911, an increase of 62,160 tons, 


or over 7.8 per cent. Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel ingots and castings 
were made in both 1911 and 1912, the 
production of Bessemer steel amount- 
ing to 207,569 tons in 1912, against 
189,797 tons in 1911, an increase of 


17,772 tons, or over 9.3 per cent, and 


the production of open-hearth steel 
amounting to 645,062 tons in 1912, 
against 601,074 tons in 1911, an _ in- 


crease of 43,988 tons, or over 7.3 per 
Almost all the 
made in the two years was in the form 


cent. Bessemer steel 


of ingots. 


Of the total production of open- 
hearth steel in 1912, 617,061 tons were 
ingots and 28,001 tons were castings, 
against 581,222 tons of ingots and 
19.852 tons of castings in 1911. In 
both years all the open-hearth ingots 
were made by the basic process, but 
the castings were made by both the 
acid and the basic process. The total 
production of all kinds of steel cast- 
ings in 1912 was 32,239 tons, against 


22,312 tons in 191l,an increase of 9,927 
tons. Included in the figures for 1912 
are 1,294 tons of alloy steel castings, 
as compared with 1,091 tons in 1911. 


Rolled Iron and Steel 


The production of all kinds of fin- 
ished rolled steel in Canada 
in 1912 amounted to 861,224 tons, as 
compared with 781,924 tons in 1911, an 
increase of 79,300 10.1 
per The 1912 was the 
largest in the history of the Dominion. 
Of the total production about 109,012 
were iron and about 752,212 tons 
were steel, 86,383 
of iron and about 695,541 tons of steel 
in 1911. 

In 1912, the output of 
amounted to 49.2 per cent of the total 
finished rolled production, against 46.1 
per cent in 1911. 
gives the production of all kinds of 


iron and 


tons, or over 


cent. output in 


tons 


against about tons 


rails 


steel 


The following table 
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rails from 1895 to 1912. The total for 
1899 includes 135 tons of iron rails. 
Steel rails only were rolled in all 


years other than 1899. 
Forged Tron and Steel 
The total production of forged iron 
and steel by rolling and steel 
works in Canada in 1912 amounted to 
about 22,415 tons, of which about 867 


mills 


tons were iron and about 21,548 tons 
were steel, as compared with about 
18,832 tons in 1911, of which about 
787 tons were iron and about 18,045 
tons were steel. 
Cut and Wire Nails 
In 1912 the rolling mills and steel 


works in Canada which operated cut- 
nail or wire-nail factories produced 
about 788,190 kegs of steel cut nails 


and steel wire nails of 100 pounds 
each, against about 652,861 kegs in 
1911, 

The production of finished angle 


splice bars, tie plates, fish plates, and 


other rail joints and fastenings in 


Canada by rolling mills and steel works 
in 1912, all steel, not including spikes, 
bolts, nuts, and fastenings, 
amounted to 52,157 gross tons. Similar 


similar 
statistics for 1911 and prior years were 
collected. 

Rolling Mills Works 


In 1912 there were 31 works in seven 


not 


Active and Steel 
Provinces which made steel ingots or 
castings orrolled ironor steel into fin- 
ished forms, against 28 works in seven 
Provinces in 1911, a gain of 
Of the total in 1912 
works rolled 


forms and 


three 
works. there 
iron or 
10 which 
but 
iron or 


were 21 which 
steel into finished 
made steel ingots or castings, not 
forms of rolled 
1911 the 
which rolled iron or steel into finished 
the 
not 
1912 


four idle rolling mills and steel works 


finished steel, 


while in number of works 
number of 
roll 


was 22 and 
did 


six. In 


forms 


works which finished 


forms was there were 
—one in Quebec and three in Ontario. 
In 1911 there were three idle plants— 
one in Quebec and two in Ontario. 
Of the 31 
steel works in 1912 six were located in 
Nova Scotia, eight in Quebec, 13 in 
Ontario, and each in Alberta, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick and British 


active rolling mills and 


one 
Columbia. On Dec. 31 one plant was 
being built in Alberta. 
New Steel Works 
In 1912 four new steel casting plants 
two 


Canada, of which 


and 


were built in 


located in Ontario two in 


None of 


hot 


are 


Quebec. these plants is 


rolls 
1912, 


mer- 


trains of 
Dec, St: 


one plant for the manufacture of 


€ quipped with 


In addition, on 


chant bars was being built at Redcliff, 
in the Province of Alberta. 


OBITUARIES 


General Edward F. Jones, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., manufacturer of scales 
and farming implements, died at his 
home in that city, Ang. 14, aged 85 


years. Death was due to a stroke of 
apoplexy. He was a pioneer adver- 
tiser among American manufacturers 


and the slogan he coined for his busi- 
ness of “Jones—He Pays the Freight” 
made his plant and goods familiar by- 
throughout the country and 
contributed materially to the success 
of his enterprise. General Jones is 
known to history as the commander 
who took the first regiment to Wash- 
ington in response to President Lin- 
coln’s call for volunteers, published 
April 15, 1861. While his regiment, 
the Sixth Massachusetts, was passing 
through the streets of Baltimore, it 
was set upon by a and several 
persons were killed, the first instance 


words 


mob 


of actual bloodshed of the civil war. 
President Lincoln stated that had 
General Jones’ troops not reached 


there when they did the naticnal cap- 
itol would have been in the hands of 
the confederates in a few hours. Af- 
ter the war General Jones served two 
terms as lieutenant governor of New 
York. He was a native of Utica, N. 
Y., and was educated in the common 


schools of Leicester, Mass. 


Edward Mendinhall, a retired iron 


manufacturer, died recently at Wil- 
mington, Del., aged 80 years. The 


Mendinhall family had been identified 
with the ‘Marshall Iron Co., Newport, 
Del., sheets. 
This plant is now being dismantled. 


manufacturer of iron 


Roy J. Wise, secretary and general 


manager of the Globe Coal & Coke 
Co., Pittsburgh, is dead at his home 
in Wilkinsburg. He was _ formerly 


connected with the Keystone Coal & 
Coke Co. 


Will Buy Canal Boats 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 


which operates canals in eastern 
Pennsylvania in connection with its 
coal properties, has entered the mar- 
ket for 21 steel canal boats. One of 


these boats is for quick delivery and 
20 are to be completed by April 1 
The about 90 
feet in length and will call for from 


next. boats will be 


50 to 75 tons of steel each, most of 
which will be plates. 
The Canton Iron & Steel Works, 


Canton, Md., advises the mills, engines 
and shears have not been sold by the 
but that H. H. Light, Leb- 

has some of the 
in the dam- 


company, 
Pa. 


floor 


anon, bought 


boilers, etc., 


aged portion of the works. 


plates, 
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Pig Iron 
PITTSBURGH 
(Through This Year.) 
NEE. a aks oS cee bNakwae Oo oeS $16.65 
in ee ie Seca cob puvub.o ob ee 15.15 
i a ve vase pene she os 14.65 to 14.90 


A Glas op Cbd Siew wid oboe 14 90 
errr rete #ous 14.40 


The freight rate from valley points is 90c. 


CLEVELAND 


(Through this Year Delivered in City.) 


No. 1 foundry . $15.00 to 15.50 


ON RL ee, TE OEE Ee 14.75 to 15.00 
Sah eS) ree 15.10 to 15.35 
NOEs chbW recuse ikirbw sn 16.40 
Silveries 8 per cent silicon..... 20.05 


CINCINNATI 


(Third and Fourth Quarters.) 
Southern foundry No. 1........ $1 
Southern foundry No. 2 l 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 1 
Southern foundry No. 4........ l 

l 
] 
l 
] 


a 





Standard southern car wheel.. 
mpeaenern Gbto NO. 2 .....060% 


50 

Southern gray forge ........... 13.25 to 50 
Mottled ed oeeddeswceseesececves 25 
ies SR a. ae 75 
Bewumers- Bre. 2B 08%. ......ccees 5 
5 

) 





eS aS ae ee esee 14.70 to 15.20 
Seuthern Ohio No. 4. .....005. 14.45 to 14.95 
Silweries 8 per cent silicon... 18.20 to 18.70 

(Freight from Ironton, $1.20; from Bir- 
mingham, $3.25.) 





CHICAGO 


(Delivered Chicago, this year, except northern 
foundry and malleable Bessemer, which 
are quoted f. o. b. local 
furnace.) 
Lake Superior char., No. 1 to 4 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 
Jackson co. silveries,*8 per cent 
South’n silverites, 5 per cent sil. 
Sn WOE “pcecnsedasectnee 


PE: | Ure kedmeeesnovis ress s 


fr 


aw 


mun 


=> S 


wun 


> ww 
ww wn 


So 





PHILADELPHIA 


(Prompt and third quarter shipment deliv 
ered to consumer's plants, in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, unless otherwise specified.) 

Northern No. 1X foundry...... $16.00 to 16.25 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Northern No. 2 plain...... §.25 to 15.50 
Standard forge (Eastern Pa.)... 14.50 to 14.75 
ES a aire 15.80 to 16.05 








ES a ee ee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard low phos., Phila...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Lebanon low phos., furnace ; 18.00 
Malleable .. ans Pa ee 16.25 to 16.50 
Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 15.15 to 15.25 


NEW YORK 


(Prompt and third quarter delivery, prices 
vased at Jersey City and tidewater.) 
Northern No. 1X foundry.. . $15.75 to 16.00 
; , 


Northern No. 2X foundry. 5.50 to 15.75 
Northern No, 2 plain..... 15.25 to 15.50 
Virginia No. 2X ...... Suaeten HOEe te Peo 
Southern No. 2 er . 15.25 to 15.75 
NE ee eee 15.75 to 16.00 
CS EOORE own nacesace 14.50 to 14.75 


Southern No. 1 


Southern No. 2 ...... 
Southern No. 3 ....... ae 
ee ere re 





(Freight, Birmingham to 


BIRMINGHAM 


Iron Ore 





(For southern delivery.) , 
OE Gee ee ee $11.50 On base ores with the guarantee of 55 p 
es i OES See chuuvewe ues: s 11.00 cent mm old range and Mesabi Bessemer, at 
ee eS SS ee Pee Tee 10.5 eae eee Om Sen: eee. Se 
J ee OO SS eer ae 10.25 Bessemer, “ O 
| aaa : 10.25 94.40; Mesabi a semer, $4 
Mottled . Seo ’ 10.25 non-Bessemer, $3 Mesabi 
Standard basic ......... ie 11.50 > . t we nal ts 
Off basic .. ae bean dis e'with 11.00 Foreigt s, 7 » 8 cents pe it 
Charcoal 25.00 f ». | cars east n seaboard Freight rates 
from Philadelphia to eastern Pennsylvani 
eile irmace points ¢ ge ! m 35 to 75 cents per 
ton. 


BUFFALO eicigiiees soem 


$0 Semi-Finished Material 


4 
neo PITTSBURGH 


(Through this year, delivered in city.) 
ee ee Towa bys ee 
No. 2X foundry oes deste ea 
No. 2 plain 
















































No. 3 foundry ‘ We 13 75 to 14.0% For prompt ar forward delivery, Bessemer 
Gray forge .... nea . . 13.75 to 14.00 + x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and less, $26.50 
Malleahle eT iT rr. sacceee BaOO 00 146.51 to r he lling billets, $26.50 to 
ees PETE 14.00 to 14.50 $27.0 Besser 1 tin bars, $27.50 
Charcoal oe 15.75 to 16.75 on th sheet $27.50 f oO b Pitts 
Charcoal (special a ee 16.50 to 17.50 he ngs F ng billets, $33, 
g Wire $27.50 to $28.00 

I k bar, $31, Pitt g 

| | PHILADELPHIA 

English and German 80 per cent ferro-mat - 

- ne ‘ — 2 ; . ‘ 
ganese, prompt and forward delivery, $55 to Delivered consumers — ts in Philade 
$56 seaboard. phia and vicinity | 4-inch open-hearth and 

cae - Jes rol : ¢ t $26.50 t 0 
Fifty per cent ferro-silicon on _ contracts, mee 4 ; ye repeat te a9. es 
$75; Pittsburgh, or Philadelphia, for carloads; “ati enn sn . laa ged - 
$74 for latzger lots and $73 for 600 tons or ; ™ 
more. Twelve to 13 per cent, $26. Eleven 
to 12 per cent, $25 Ten to 11 per cent, S d d Sh 
PITTSBURGH 
° ee ° Standard structural shapes, 1.45« For « 
Freight Rates, Finished Material Ta ra et gs “aware 78 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 
to 
TE OC ae ee eee ee ee 16 cents 
PEE -tctsavaccesces eos 15 cents CHICAG 
to teen cutie aWedebheare ode i8 cents Standard structural shapes 5 inch | 
Buffalo ve i Sadih 6 dindeee b eededed 11 cents anier 13 : 
ES | REPEC eer eee 10 cents 
ee ee EEL Ee re 15 cents 
re ee ee eS eee ee 18 cents 
NS Sas Caan SS ee ey 84% cents PHILADELPHIA 
S iS 2 -ents = R ; 
St. Lou pd Ati ka % a vinta BOs tie 22% cents Pieliwered te Sonbumers in. Phil = 
New Orleans eee - JU cents 1 1 } c 
; Pues - vicinity > la structural from 
OE Ee POET Pn Pe ee 45 cents eastern _ Pennsvivanis le tcc 16 
Pacific ¢ st, apes and plates 80 cents F Lo Pitts! _ “Ie , se P 
—— 
T , 
. | 4 NEW YORK 
$24 Nine to ) per cent, $23 f. o. b Globe, . . : P ‘ +4 ; . 
Jisco and Ashland furnace. Freight to Pitts Standard structural shapes delivered at Nev 
burgh, $1.90. York | n P inia maker 1.61¢ 
. ‘ : 1.66¢ O forwa ry, Pittsburgh dis 
Ferro-carbon titanium 8 cents per pound for ab geilerecara 1 aes enme: Oe t 1 él 
cal load lots: 10 cents per poun 1 for 2,( New York. 5 , , 
pound lots and over; 12% cents per pound i: 
lots up to 2, } pounds ——? 
Freight rates on ferro-manganese, foreign 
snieceleisen S” ssRaaiinisieebtin  # licon from 
piegel en i I elec OLVTtic O-siiicor ire 1 PI 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh, $ ; to Youngs ates 
oO : 29 4c. “ 1 land eo 67. - tro; C T 
town, | $2.45; to Cleveland, $2.5/; t De t PITTSBURGH 
and Columbus. $2.99: to Cincinnati, $3.40: to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, $4.00. Freights from . Sti ride Bee - 9 io ears thick, ¢ : 
Philadelphia and New York, 10 to 30 cents : iM Be dag . ° ce 
Selina fs tiwete Sept 
higher respectively 
Cie Ty rise ge 
AT THE OVENS 
Prompt 
Connellsville district: shipment Cont 
pm . PHILADELPHIA 
coke ‘ $? 85 to 3.10 $3.00 to 3 ‘ F 
bacco nas 250 25 _ Deliver 1 to S11 rs plants i P 
oan and <« ty lank 1 tec f n easte 
unty strict P S) S vard de 
coke $2.75 to 3 $2.75 to 3. livery 1. to 1L.¢ From Pittsburgh mills, 
coke 5 to 2.5 st 5 k < 1 
Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke.. , 3.00 3 
coke 60 to 2.75 2.60 to 2.75 NEW YORK 
River strict 7 ; ; 
Foundry coke.......$3.25 to 3.50 $3.25 to 3.50  forwar very t New \ c by easter 
Furnace coke 2.60 to 2.75 2.60 to 2 Penns; “Sens , Pitts 
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ers 1.6le to 1.6¢ New 
: 
Sheets and Tin Plate 
PITTSBURGH 
ee aaah se eaee’ 2.20c to 2.25¢ 
N n Se 2.20c to 2.25¢ 
No 8 galva Re ee eee 20c to 3.30¢ 
N 10 blue Renee Sis ie 1.65¢ 
Ni uinte corrugated...... 2.40¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, , gated.. 3.30c to 3.35¢ 
li ate 1{ pot 1 cokes 3.60¢ 
PHILADELPHIA 
elive 1 t ce imers’ plants in Philadel- 
nds vicinity: No 10 gage annealed 
Pipe and Boiler Tubes 
PITTSBURGH 
Black Galv. 
Butt. Weld. 
Steel, +4 to 3 inches su 71% 
4 to 2 | eer eee 61 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3 to 4 eS 69 
Ire to cl Q 
2) j S ) r tak he us 
Rails and Track Material 
PITTSBURGH 
t n » } 1.34 per 
. se weight of 40 t $5 
s che r¢ otner WwW ghts 
it ee a . , to a 
2 k 1 ir Pittsburgh 
R ré I nd 9-16 
CHICAGO 
Light rails, ls, 25 to 45-pounds, 1.25¢, 
1 8 
I s. 1 ur : 
: ates 
| . «ie 
7 s 85c S t ck 


Bars, Hoops and Bands 


PITTSBURGH 


( I S, t 1.65c, Pitts 
Bess nd pen-l th steel bars, 

l ; at el 

Pp gh I 
} 1 4 
te 
i a} y t¢ , 
4 pe 
¢ ] } As¢ + 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
1) z= nsumers’ nts it Ph ad 
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NEW YORK 


York steel 


1.6lc, and 


con 
iron 


bars on 
common 


Delivered in New 
tract from 1.56c to 
bars, 1.33c to 1.45c. 


Bolts, Nuts and. Rivets 


Rivets 


2.00c. Pitts- 


Sutton head structural rivets, 
burgh, cone head boiler rivets 
i 5 nd 10 off. 





and Nut Discounts 


Bolt 


(De 1 within a 
Carriage bolt . x= | 
shorter, rolled threads, 75 a 
75 and 5; larger and longe 


shorter, rolled 75, 10 


and 5; cut, 75 and 10; larger and longer, 70 
and 7%. 
Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 an 10, 
Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$5.70 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
$6.30 


yressed C. & T. square, blank or 








$5.7 ) off; hexagon, blank or tapped 
L and larger, $6.60 off; "%-inch and 
smalle $7 off 
Wire Products 
PITTSBURGH 
Wire ls, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.65; re 
tailers’ « 1 s, $1.7 r nails (western 
nakers) Ss 1.65; painte i barb 
wi jobbers’ carload lots, $1.6 retailers’ 
ur lot $1.70; alt to jobbers in 
r ids fhe ind to deal 1 ‘ loads 
$ S. T staples, $1.65; galvanized sta 
CHICAGO 
Wi s bbers’ carload $1.8 
uilers 1 l s, $1.88 tailers less 
i | S t | : mile : : “ 
Cast Iron Pipe 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
to $25, £. 6 b, New York, ia 
BIRMINGHAM 
VW 1 i © 4.jr h. 291 ¢ r 
$20.56 Gas m * $1 ! tor } eg 
Old Material 
PITTSBURGH 
Rerolling 15. 
Ma j 
P - 
No 1 
? r ) to 16 


PHILADELPHIA 


j 
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in eastern and western New 


Jerse y: 


Pennsylvania 


Old iron rails (mominal)....... $17.00 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Old. car “Wheelin” 26. doticiapivs 12.00 to 12.50 
Old iron axles (nominal)...... 25.00 to 26.00 
Old steel axles (nominal)...... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 14,50 to 15.00 
Wrought? ‘Sine | cies tice 11.00 te 11.50 
Cast: RRRIRES Als iadits Behe 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy cast (broken)........... 13.00 to 13.50 
MOHGROIG asc cavecs bee eh eae ews 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove ‘plete (ie. vacdaveaeveas 9.50 to 10.00 
; 1 forge (nominal)......... 10.00 to 10.50 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 


are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 


ling 
Pa., and Columbia, 
and Steelton, Pa.; 


Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg, 
$1.40 to Milton, Pa, 


CLEVELAND 


Gross Tons 


Old’ tee | salle... vik sees $15.00 
Old steel rails (under 3 ft.).... 13,00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 11.75 to 12,25 
Patni SONG osc ccs kien eee 23.00 to 25.00 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 11.75 to 12,00 
AsGe VOCS ow cso ecco te aes 7.50 to 8.00 
DtONl RMN « nike t Vides dsc eamueee 18.00 to 19.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 9%.00to 9.50 
Heavy steel. .< csvchssvieonaemeens 11.25 to 11.50 
Country mixed steel ........0. 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled sheet scrap ...sseeees 8.00 to 8,50 
Net Tons 
No. 1 BR. RK wroumht 2.1 coscse $11.50 to 12.00 
NO. .:2 DOE i <4 uaa 10.00 to 10,25 
No. 1 machine cast......ccccce 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 4.50to 4.75 
Pines and Guse © 360i 2d. ckebeete 7.50 to 8.00 
We rou: . Gee Sian. 6-0 0 00 beeen 4.50 to 4.75 
Cast . borings Ss ib ela dite's combate okt 6.00 to 6.50 
stove plate coe ceseoseseeeeesetes 7.75 to 8.25 
Wrought iron arch bars........ 16.00 
Wrought iron piling plate...... 14.00 
CHICAGO 
(Delivered in consumers’ yards.) 


Gross Tons. 


Net 


. wrought.. 
2. wrought.. Jstve el 
' .50 to 14.00 
, coup 0.75 to 11.25 
ifting : che bee CSR eg beh hee 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron « axles . cvsvecseccn MUG tae re 
teel car axles ..... 16.50 to 17.00 


Tons 


5 to 11.25 
10 to 10.50 


bas dans 12.00 to 12.50 
fo reins ae ia Rie’ oon 8.50 to 9.00 
lues . sooee Sea eee 
knediaes 10.75 to 11.25 
car ceee 9.00 to 9.50 
6.75 to 7.25 
8.75 
12.00 to 12.50 
§.25to 5.75 
Machine shop Sto 5.25 
malleable 5 to 11.25 

ral malleable .....+... 10.00 to 10.50 
li etc., iron... 13.00 to 13,50 
\ngle bars, stee ‘ 10.00 to 10.50 
and light cast scrap 8.75to 9.25 


N 1 boiler cut .. 8.25 to 






aa 
chings 


mixed 


borings 
a 


NEW .YORK 


Gross tons, New York dealers’ prices at 


tidewater, usually for Eastern Pennsylvania 
Old ir wheels (nominal)...... $10.50 to 11.00 
H teel axles Sar , .. 15.25 to 15.50 
St iafting : cane’ ae Oe ae 
N 1 heavy elting eer 9.00 to 9.25 
No. 1 R. R. ada 11.75 to 12.00 
Wrought pipe 4 galvanized) 8.50 to 8.75 
( Sn ->. Vownauae ries §.50to 5.75 
Machi he tu : §.25to §,50 


Heavy ctht ». vs tecsacd¥ea Gee ee 
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cc pwneces 7.25 to 7.50 S P . 
MM ens Socccs oceans 625 to 6.50 tore Prices 
CINCINNATI PRICE CHART 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville. Pa., and Har- 
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risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and Steel bars, 2.00c; iron bars, 1.90c; plates and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., shapes, 2.1 Ic ; sheets, blue annealed No. 10 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Read- 2.20c to 225c; black, No. 28, 2.65c; galvan- wo oan 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City, and $1.80 ized, No. 28, 3.75c; cold rolled shafting, round, S-1 af aa «= 
from New York; to Sethlichem, Pa., $1.10 square, hexagon and flat, 50 off. Ww = = i 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 2 a =| a 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City, = y 6S 4 + 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa, 1 oo | 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from Nev CLEVELAND [ t t t 
York; to Jersey City, $1.00 from New York; ra 1} ihe: nl ae, fe BESSEMER ees | | . 
4 . , oe Sgn ’ Stee yars, 2.00c; plates and shapes, 2.10« 
to Newark, $1.10 from New York. iron bars, 2.00c; sheets, No, 16 blue annealed, PITTSBURG 
».40c; No. 28 black, 2.85c; No. 28 galvanized, SPOT 
CINCINNATI 
Gross Tons. ni 
, . . a ORY NO. 
pee ae REE ses wa ape oes $11.50 to 12.00 CHICAGO NORTHERN - 
Old steel re-rolling ..... pares 10.00 to 10.59 Steel bars, 1.85c; iron bars, 1.85c; hoops PITTSBURG 
Old iron axles .............. ; 16.00 to 16.50 2.50c; shapes and plates, 1.95c; No. 10 blue spoT 
Sec er SCTAP sercesecee Re OU to Bra annealed sheets, 2.15c, black, No. 28, 2.80c; 
EN, GUD wwhes ce tusscecss s .75 to -29 galvanized, No. 28, 4.90c. 
Net Tons. 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought...... $9.00 to 9.50 FOUNDRY NO. 2x 
Bundled sheet scrap ........... 5.00 to 5.50 NEW YORK 
No. 1 yard wrought....... avnc  Ge¥e 5 Fane PHILADELPHIA SPOT 
No. 1 machine cast ........... 9.50 to 10.00 Steel bars, 2.00c to 2.05c; structural shapes, 
A eee 7.00to 7.50 2.00c to 2.10c; plates, 2.00c to 2.10c. ~ _ - 
Stove plate . 6.758to 7.25 ‘ | ae ot oe 
Sto nt i 4— ted ae 640 66 ae . 75 te Y if ei eels: i 
Machine shop turnings... §.00 to 5,50 ag as er ke Sg, ES Ms ST EST 
Cast borings Seeeb eo whOee CCeREDS 4.50 to 5.25 . BIRMINCHAM 12.00-— ——+—-_+—_—+ 
gy Eee §.25to 5.75 NEW YORK 4 yaneee 2 °ER Gea: SEES 
EP MEME Sys uicwaiener anes 7.75 to 8.25 Te ere | ge ee ee oe SPOT | 11.0077" oo 
SEE Sow ceeVes sees ae ieevs Sete Goo "er is a cnaihe a a? oe , BA) 1 cane: aes say ARES 
RENNES. cane bWdesiacsine ese. 3 ge "SO aa aad 
LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
nennenn SOUTHERN MARKET cHicace 
Old iron axles, (light).........$15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel axles (light)......... 15.90 to 15.50 pis 
tae ee Bees Se ee ee 12.50 to 13.50 : . 
ME ge A or 12.00 to 12.50 Making a Good Showing—Recent 
No. 2 R. R. wrought.......... 10.00 to 10.50 Sales at Good Prices. 
No. 1 country wrought......... 9.50 to 10.00 
No, 2 country wrought......... 8.50 to 9.00 New York, Aug. 20. (By wire.)— BESSEMER 
No, 1 machinery cast ......... 10.00 to 10.50 me ; ; . é BILLETS 
Ne, 2 steel eerap ......... .. 10.50to 11.00 The southern iron market is showing PITTSBURG 
Standard car wheels ........... 12.00 to 12.50 . ; 
ee Sl “RPO Gs vicielw'xo se c'es 10.50 to 11.00 up strongly and the heaviest sales 
Light cast and stove plate..... 8.25 to * 8.75 yet made at $11 basis are reported Og See eee soe eee 
by different leading sellers for the 20.00-——+ 
BUFFALO past week. One maker took about cfd pee OS 2 
Gross Tons 20,000 tons of basic, including one lot 30 —— 4 
Heavy melting steel............$11.00 to 11.50 - a and , ms KL ae EES ARE 
No. 1 R. R. wrought scrap.... 13.00 to 13.50 of 10,000 and two of 5,000 tons each, 29.00! pe ye A 
No. 1 R. R. and mch,. cast scrap 13.00to 13.50 ; at $ 1ern steel company STEEL BARS ) —— = 
Se Geen OD a caawocctveces 17.00 to 17,50 all . ; L. ‘ 4 a rut ‘ ets | na P Br, PITTSBURG 28.00; _— 
Ceik Sees wile 8 ig occlu 2250 to 23.00 took one of the 5,000-ton lots. A sale A 
. ~o} Ti 3 S/ ° . - ¢ ) t —E 
Car ee TT eer 13.00 to 13.50 Gf 6000 tons of foundry was made to yay, A SOS 
Railroad malleable scrap ....... 12.00 to 12.50 i ’ A 25.00! | t 
Wr’ght iron and soft steel turn. 6.00to 6.50 a pipe maker in the Birmingham dis- 24.00-— TSS, eR Oe 
Coen Se oko 6's we 00 0.0% 6.25to 6.75 os - 4 > > a Si refsie inp SSR REF Rca 
Low phos, steel scrap.......... 1650to17.090 trict at $11 for No. 2. The Interna- 23.00 —+__+_1—] 
Old iron, rails ..-+..+s+seeeeees 15.00 to 15.50 tional Harvester Co. is understood to ee 
Boiler plate, sheared .......... 12.50 to 13.25 ‘ a 35.00: 4 ! cm 
Bundled sheet scrap ........... 8.00 to 8.50 be in the market for about 5,000 tons Ses ae Recon Se 
Stove plate (met ton).......... 9.75 to 10.00 , OM ie ae <— : , reg. | 2 
Locomotive grate bars......... 10.00 to 10.50 ol foundry for Auburn, N. Y. 33.00 T Tt — 
No. 1 busheling scrap.......... 10.50 to 11.00 ca 32.00- t 4 
No, 2 busheling scrap ......... 8.00 to 8.50 31.00: | | ss 
invlicheme " Z TANK PLATES 0% aaa GREED EES EEE 
0.00- + | RS RE 
Rails and Bridges PITTSBURG es 
ST. LOUIS 29.00'-—— 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) New York, Aug. 20. (By wire.) 28.00; 
Gross To T ;' , 27.00} 
oss 10ns The Pennsylvania lines west have 6.00: 
Ce ee WROD > anh 6 6 0da. 60 caNe $12.00 to 12.50 awarded 3,000 tons of bridge work to 5.00 
Pe S0OR PRIS. 5 a:0e.nn's wWise.a 00's 11.00 to 11.59 7 #s ; £9.00}— 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 12.50to12.75 the American Bridge Co. 24.00; 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 11.00 to 11.50 . - on 3.01 
Light sec relayers (45 outils \ high school at Hartford, 500 tons. 33.00}/— 
1 und.) subject t ec. . 24.00 to 24,50 ) . 32.00; 
and und.) subject to inspec.. 24.00 to 24,5 has gone to the Phoenix Iron Works. 31.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec. 24.00 to 24,50 ote : : 4 . ae 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 11.00 to 11.50 The Illinois Steel Co. reports about 30.00; 
? —eavy lting steel ) » : , ez 
No. 1 R. R. heavy melting steel 11.00 to 11.50 5.000 tons in small rail orders. COMMON IRON 29.00-— 
Shoveling steel ...... .seeeee 10,00 to 10.50 , BARS > ae i 
. ” CLEVELAND | 28.00;— aw 
Net Tons 27.00— | ES 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... . .$10.50 to 11.00 D h f S h W ° 26.00;—+ 2 Pmeae. BERR 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 9.75 to 10.25 eath o iF tephen Jeans, riter a 
Arch bars and transoms........ 14.00 to 14,50 "ae Sn CR SE 
; : ; .00—-_—_+___+ _] 
Knuckles, couplers, springs..... 10.00 to 10.50 on Iron and Steel =. . 
Se er Perr .. 13.50 to 14.00 ACO aides 
Steel car axles 15.50 to 16.00 . ka ¢ +o ‘ - on OLD STEEL RAILS ae eae 7 
DB onlin: 29 ial ett stich "* 19°50 to 20.00 The death of J. Stephen Jeans, for im sa 1300 
Locomotive tires .......... 11.00 to 11.50 merly secretary of the Iron and Steel CHICAGO 12.00-— 
Pee MN NE wn weeesecvetsuce FORO: Fae . . F . 11.002 _— 
Tank iron and cut boilers...... 7.00to 7.50 Institute of London, for years editor a Te 
No. 1 cut busheling ........... 9.00to 9.50 a . : “ ¢ a 
~ and one of the prop O 
Cast and mixed borings........ 4.00to 4.50 = ‘ ' mi ——* ee , Phe 
Machine shop turnmings......... 5.50 to 6.00 Iron and Coal Trades Review, and a HEAVY STEEL 
Railroad .malleable ............ 9.00 to 9.50 , BES CLEVELAND 
Agricultural, malleable ........ 7.00to 7.50 ™“ ell-known writer upon topic asso- 
Stove plates ....... pes eeesenses 7.50to 8.00 ciated with the iron and steel trades 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 10.50 to 11.00 


Angle splice bars (steel)....... 9.50to10.00 is announced, at the age of 67 years. 
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How Flexible Steel Belting is Manufactured 


Description of the Special Machines Employed, the Forming and 
Assembling Operations—Tests of the Belt and Its Application 


Flexible steel belting is a new prod- 
uct manufactured by the recently-or- 
ganized Flexible Steel Belting Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. The belt is of the 
linked type, and is the invention of 
Henry A. House Sr., Bridgeport. It 
is made to fit all pulleys from diam- 
eters of two inches up to the largest 
sizes, and can be used for nearly all 
purposes to which leather and rubber 
belting are adapted. It is designed 
especially for main drives and for 
service where the atmospheric or 
other conditions are severe on leather 
and rubber belting. 

Flexible steel belting is made in 
one standard and two special sizes. 
The standard size is made of links 
one inch wide, ten of which consti- 
tute a length of one foot and is 
adapted for pulleys 8 inches in diam- 
eter or larger. The special belting is 
made of links one inch wide and 14 
per foot, and of links 3% inch wide 
and 14 per foot, both being employed 
for pulleys 2 inches in dianveter and 
larger. The method of assembling 
the links, however, is the same in 
each case. The parts, constituting 
the link, shown in Fig. 5, consist of 
a bow-link,1; shield, 2; diamond bar, 
3; drag links, 4, and a soft steel cot- 
ter, 5, for locking the ends of the 
pins. 


In the standard belting, the com- 


bined width of the bow and drag 
links is one inch. In assembling the 
belting, therefore, the desired width 
is secured by taking one bow for 
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FIG. 1—A SECTION OF THREE-INCH 
BELT 


each inch. The pins are slightly up- 
set at one end to keep the links from 
slipping off and two grooves are cut 


in the edges of the pin at the oppo- 
site end in which the cotter is in- 
serted. The latter is then bent over 
by pliers, as shown in Fig. 8, thus 
locking the links in place. 


The chief feature of flexible steel 
belting is the method of holding the 
links together by means of knife edge 
bearings. The knife-edges of the steel 
pins are hardened to a glass finish, and 
these edges bear against the concave 
interiors of the hardened steel bearings. 

For making the bow-links, cold- 
rolled’ spring steel, 0.016 inch thick, 
is employed. For the shield, high 
carbon steel is used, this being hard- 
ened and heat-treated after being 
formed. The drag link is made of 
0.40 per cent carbon, cold-rolled steel 
and is subjected to heat-treatment. 
Open-hearth steel containing 0.15 per 
cent carbon, suitable for case harden- 
ing, is used for the diamond bars. 
The cotters are made of medium, 
cold-rolled BesSemer steel which will 
bend easily. All of this stock is pur- 
chased in the form of coils, which 
are mounted upon reels and from 
these are fed to the various machines. 

The machines for stamping and 
bending the various parts of the link 
are of special design and are arranged 
in units of four machines each. At 
present, two units are in operation, 
each of which has a capacity for pro- 


























FIG. 2—SEMI-AUTOMATIC ASSEMBLING MACHINE, FIG. 3—ASSEMBLING MACHINE, SHOWING HOW A 3$- 


SHOWING METHOD OF INSERTING HARD INCH 
IN THE 


ENED STEEL BEARINGS 
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ducing 2,000 inch-feet of flexible steel 
belting per day. 

The first of these machines, Fig. 6, 
is used to stamp and form the bow 
link and is a combination cam and 
toggle press. It is provided with a 
roll feed and has set edges to guide 
the metal, and a stripper. The metal 
is first pierced and cut off. Simul- 
taneously with the cutting-off process, 
three tongues are cut out on one end 
of the piece, an offset being stamped 
in this end at the same time. The 
piece then is fed across the machine, 
the bottom being first concaved and 
the ends angled, after which the ends 
are folded over and clinched. The 
last operation consists of depressing 
the top of the bow link, after which 
the latter is ejected. The cross feed 
is a slide provided with two project- 
ing arms which engage the blank on 
the forward movement. On the re- 
turn, the arms drop down automatic- 
ally in order to pass under the blank, 
coming up again to engage another 
blank on the next forward stroke. 
The folding is accomplished by two 
jaws which are pivoted on the same 
stud. The clinching is effected by 
three fingers which are contained in 
one of these jaws and which continue 
to move forward after the jaw has 




















FIG, 4—SPECIAL MACHINE FOR’ UP 
SETTING, SLOTTING AND CUT- 
TING OFF DIAMOND BAR 
PINS 


completed its motion. The cross feed 
arbor is pivoted on a screw in the 
gate so as to allow it to drop at the 
return stroke of the press for the 
purpose of feeding the blank under 
the punch that depresses the top of 
the blank, 





The second machine, which is de- 
signed for manufacturing the bearing 
links, also is a combination cam and 
toggle press. It operates on exactly 
the same principle as the first ma- 
chine, with the exception that the 
curling of the center of the link is 














FIG, 5—VARIOUS PARTS OF THE LINK 
SHOWING HOW THEY ARE AS- 
SEMBLED 


accomplished by a vertical plunger 
whose movement is regulated by the 
movement of the toggle. 

The third machine, Fig. 4, is used 
for forming the diamond bar pins. 
This is likewise a press of the com- 
bined cam and toggle type. The 
stock is fed to the machine by a fric- 
tion roll and the first movement cuts 
off the pin and upsets it at one end; 
at the same time the other end is 
swaged slightly. Two slots are then 
sawed in the sides at the swaged end, 
after which the pins are ejected. The 
crosswise movement of the pins is 
accomplished by levers provided with 
pawls. The die-bed of the machine is 
provided with a number of grooved 
recesses, cut transversely. By means 
of V-blocks which are held in place 
in these recesses by set screws, the 
length of the pin is accurately regu- 
lated. The upsetting of the pin at 
one end is effected by vertical pres- 
sure on the upsetter, which is in the 
form of a block secured in one of the 
grooved recesses. Its position may 
be changed according to the length 
of the pin. Two of these pins are 
produced at each stroke of the ma- 
chine and the three machines are 
operated at a speed of 50 strokes per 
minute. 

After being heat-treated, the links 
are assembled into belting on a semi- 
automatic machine designed by Mr. 
House. This machine is used for two 
operations, namely, for forging the 
hardened steel bearings into the bow 
links, as shown in Fig. 2, and for as- 
sembling the complete links, as shown 
in Fig. 3. By the former operation, 
i0 links are assembled at one time, 
the bearings being pushed through 
tapered grooves into the bow links by 
depressing a foot lever. 

For assembling the complete links, 
a number of jigs, one for each inch 
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of the width of the desired belt are 
employed. The last of these jigs is 
provided with a bolster for support- 
ing the outside drag links, and which 
may be lowered for the purpose of 
putting the cotters on the ends of the 
pins. The latter are pushed along 
grooves in the surface of the bed 
plate of the machine by means of 
latches which are attached to the car- 
riage or slide. The latter is operated 
by the foot treadle. The assembled 
belt is lifted out of the jigs by hand- 
operated lifting rods. As many more 
sections are added to this as are re- 
quired to secure the desired length. 
This machine has a capacity for as- 
sembling 600 inch-feet of belting per 
day of 10 hours. About half of this 
length can be assembled by hand in 
the same period. 

The fourth: machine is a_ blanking 
press manufactured by the Baird Ma- 
chine Co., Bridgeport, and is used for 
blanking the cotters and drag links. 
All the machines are provided with 
automatic stops, so that one man can 
look after an entire unit. The dies 
on these machines are interchange- 
able so that each unit can make either 
standard or special belting. 

After they are formed, the various 
parts of the links are tumbled to re- 
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FIG. 6 — SPECIAL MACHINE FOR 
BLANKING, PIERCING AND 
FOLDING BOW LINKS 


move burrs and fins, after which they 
are heat-treated. The bearing links 
are heated in a furnace to a tempera- 
ture of about 1,400 degrees Fahr., 
after which they are dipped in oil and 
drawn to the proper temper. The 
diamond bars are first heated in lead 
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to about 1,200 degrees Fahr. and then 
are dipped in a cyanide bath, after 
which they are dropped in water, 
thus case-hardening them so that the 
knife edges have a glass finish. As 
it is essential to keep the pins from 
bending, they are held in individual 
holes in a frame or basket while pass- 
ing through the lead and cyanide 
pots. 

The bow links, cotters and drag 
links are heat-treated only sufficiently 
to retard rust. 


Flexible steel belting recently was 


FIG. 7— HOW LINK PARTS ARE 
FORMED IN SPECIAL 
MACHINE 


tested at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in conjunction with 
new double leather belting and its 
performance in general was better 
than that of the latter. 
smaller 
in the majority of tests, a higher ef- 
ficiency than the leather belt In 


It showed a 


percentage of slippage and, 


operating at a low speed of 2,000 feet 
per minute, under a full load, the 
leather belt would not take as heavy 
a load as the steel belt. The test 




















FIG, 8—-METHOD OF LOCKING COT 
TERS ON PINS 


showed that perfect alignment was 
unnecessary to the satisfactory oper- 
ation of the steel belt. The steel belt 
showed remarkable elasticity in with- 
standing sudden strains or over-loads; 
it did not become heated at high 
speeds and ran smoothly when slack. 

This belt has been tested in actual 
practice, one length having been oper- 
ated as a main drive for over 2% years 
and shows no appreciable signs of 
wear. 

Flexible steel belting can be oper- 
ated satisfactorily on flat or crown- 
faced pulleys, but in either case the 
pulleys must be lagged. For this 
purpose, split leather, about 3/16 inch 
thick, is recommended for ordinary 
use; it should be stretched on the 
pulley when damp and is best if 
glued or cemented and fastened with 
screws, the heads being 
countersunk. When dry, the leather 
should be given a thorough coat of 
When single leather belt- 
ing is used as a lagging, the rough 


rivets or 


castor oil. 


side should, preferably, be out. 
This belting should be put on with 
a fair tension, a take-up device, as 





FIG. 9—METHOD OF USING THE BELT 
TAKE-UP 
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shown in Fig. 9, being supplied for 
that purpose. This device may be 
used for taking up the belt after it 
has been put on the pulley and for 
replacing links that have been broken 
or damaged. The belt should never 
be crowded-on over the edge of the 
pulley as it is flexible only lengthwise 
and not crosswise. ; 

The Flexible Steel Belting Co.'s 
main office is at 141 Cannon street, 
Bridgeport. It also has opened a 
sales office at 50 Church street, New 
York City. The president of the com- 
pany is William Wuthenow, and H. 
R. Leighton is secretary and treas- 











FIG. 10—APPLICATION OF FLEXIBLE 
STEEL BELTING 


urer. Henry A. House Jr. is the 
company’s mechanical engineer. 





The value of the mine output of pre- 
cious and semi-precious metals in 
Idaho in 1912 was $21,466,521, against 
$19,100,894 in 1911. The production 
of copper increased from 5,152,937 
pounds, valued at $644,117, in 1911, to 
7,492,152 pounds, valued at $1,236,205, 
in 1912. The lead production in 1912 
was 284,185,657 pounds, valued at $12,- 
788,355, an 11,629,132 


pounds. 


increase of 
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THREADING DIE MANUFACTURED BY 
THE PIPE MACHINERY CO., 
CLEVELAND 


Die for Threading Open-Hearth 
Steel Pipe 


designed for 


A die, 
threading open-hearth. steel pipe, man- 
ufactured by the Pipe Machinery Co., 


especially 


shown in the accom- 


It is adapted for 


Cleveland, is 
panying illustration. 
use on power machines designed for 
Bessemer 


threading open-hearth and 


steel or wrought iron pipe. The die 
is of the expanding type, the chasers 
being opened and closed by a right 
and left spiral thread movement on 
the dies, by which they are encased 
oft the This permits 
of the use of a large number of chas- 
work to be 


sides. design 
ers, which divides the 
done into small units without decreas- 
ing the production of the machine or 
labor, and sup- 
threaded at a 


increasing the also 


ports the pipe being 

















FIG. 1—ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED 
CLAM SHELL BUCKET IN 
OPEN POSITION 


large number of points on the cir- 
cumference. This minimizes the lia- 
bility of the pipe to split at the weld 
single chaser from 
digging into the metal and destroy- 
ing the thread being cut. 


and prevents a 


Electric Motor Clam Shell Bucket 


shell bucket operated by 
motor and built by the 
Co. New York City, is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The closing of this bucket is 
effected entirely by an electric motor, 
which, together with a drum, disc 
clutch and automatic stop, is fastened 
to the upper head of the bucket by 
two bolts. The motor, electric brake 
gearing, etc., are enclosed in a casing 
which is provided with hand holes at 
one end for easy access to the work- 
ing parts of the motor. By removing 
the two bolts which hold the 
to the head of the bucket, it may be 


A clam 
an electric 
Hayward 


casing 
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The opening and closing of the 
bucket is performed entirely by the 
motor, which usually is controlled 
by the crane operator. As the clos- 
ing and opening of the bucket is ac- 
complished independently of the 
operating mechanism, it therefore is 
necessary to have only one hoisting 
drum. 

As indicated in Fig. 1, the bucket 
with its opening and closing mechan- 
ism is attached to the crane hook and 
can be readily removed when _ the 
work for which the bucket has been 
service has been finished. 
The may be dumped as _ grad- 
ually as desired and without the 


shock of instantaneous discharge. The 


called into 


load 


full load may be distributed over a 
number of different points, and this 
feature will prove of advantage in 


foundries when molding sand is being 
discharged flasks too small to 
hold the entire contents of the bucket. 


into 
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FIG. 2—END AND SIDE ELEVATION OF ELECTRICALLY OPERATED CLAM 
SHELL BUCKET 
entirely detached, and disconnecting Ty prevent overloading the bucket, 


four other bolts, divides the shell or 
casing in two parts, thereby leaving 
the operating parts entirely exposed. 

Current is supplied through a thick 
cable, the strain on which is taken 
entirely by a snap hook pre- 
vents the possibility of breaking the 
strain on the 


ae 
which 


circuit through excess 
cable. On the shaft 
through the blade arms is located a 
sheave encased in a casting, the lat- 
ter performing the double duty of 
protecting the sheave and serving as 
a counterweight to open the bucket. 
The closing is accomplished by a 
two part wire rope line or chain, one 
fastened to the 
over the 


which passes 


end of which is 


motor casing and _ passes 


sheave and back to the winding drum. 


a disc clutch has been provided which 
is adjusted to slip before the danger 
point of overloading is reached. In 
operation, when suf- 
wound out to 


the opening 
ficient line has 
open the bucket to its full extent, an 


been 


automatic stop prevents the opening 
and closing line from re-winding on 
the drum. This stop is positive in 


action, a latch being thrown into en- 
gagement by the opening and closing 
bucket is 
The 


made to 
may be 


line when the opened to 


its maximum automatic 
cable take-up 
up to 500 feet of 
located in any convenient 


spread. 
reel is carry 
cable and 
position 


This bucket is made in _ capacities 
from three-quarters cubic yard up- 
ward, 
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The Application and Care of Induction Motors 


The Adaptability of These Machines With Pertinent Sugges- 


tions Influencing Their Selection —Damage-Proof Features 


The increasing use, in and _ about 
iron mines, at blast furnaces, in steel 
mills, machine shops, pattern shops, 
foundries, etc., of squirrel cage induc- 
tion motors, such as the standard types 
designed by any of the leading elec- 
trical manufacturers, has been brought 
about by their adaptability to three 
classes of service: 

Driving constant speed machines. 

Furnishing the power for apparatus 
requiring only such variation in speed 
as can be economically effected by 
mechanical means. 

Operating short lines of _ shafting 
from which various accessory appara- 
tus, shop tools, etc., can be operated. 

There are a number of factors in- 
induction 


fluencing the selection of 


motors of standard type, which may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) For most plants of any size 
power is now generated as alternat- 
ing current; hence it can be_ utilized 
in induction motors, either directly or 
through the intermediary of _ static 
transformers; whereas in changing to 
direct current a motor-generator _ set 
or rotary converter needs to be kept 
in operation, with the expense and loss 
of power resulting therefrom. 

(2) The motors are extremely sim- 
ple in construction, faving no rub- 
bing surfaces or other points of con- 
tact except at the bearings; hence the 
cost of maintenance and attendance is 
far less than for any other type. 

(3 They can be put on the line 
under load, even when a relatively high 
starting torque is required. 

(4) They run- at approximately 
constant speed, regardless of load, 
with only a slight drop between no 
load and full load; and if the load 
is suddenly thrown off no racing can 
occur. 

(5) The voltage in the rotating part 
is so low that insulation breakdowns 
do not occur. 

(6) The absence of commutator or 
brushes eliminates any sparking, flash- 
ing or burning, thus reducing the fire 
hazard. 

(7) Such motors can be installed in 
places not readily accessible, being 
readily adapted to distance control. 

In fact, with the exception of va- 
riation in speed, they have all of the 
advantages and none of the defects 
of the shunt-wound§ direct current 
motor, with other merits peculiarly 
their own. 

Their very simplicity and rugged- 
ness of construction, however, have 
led to abuses from operators in the 
way of lack of proper attendance. The 
following observations, therefore, are 


made with the object of calling atten- 
tion to some of the features of installa- 
tion and care that are often neglected. 

Induction motors, as ordinarily fur- 
nished by the makers, are assembled 
for floor or pedestal mounting; and 
if it is desired for convenience of serv- 
ice, to place them on wall or ceiling, 
this should be specified, so as to have 
the end housings, oil cups, etc. ar- 
ranged accordingly. 

The location of a motor is usually 
determined by that of the apparatus 
it has to drive; but if there is any 
choice in the matter, a place where 
there is good ventilation and _ free- 
dom from dust and moisture should 
be selected. The equipment of a ma- 
chine usually includes slide rails, to 
permit of adjustment in _ position. 
When these are placed, the supporting 
surface should be absolutely even, so 
that the machine rests properly on 
them. If a belt is used, this should 
run to the center of the pulley so 
that the rotor will not be forced out 
of its central! position. When prop- 
erly lined up, the rotor, when run- 
ning, ought to oscillate freely in its 
bearings. There is no need of running 
with a tight belt; the belt tension 
should be just sufficient to avoid belt 
slippage; any greater tension puts an 
unnecessary strain on the belt and 
bearings. 


Geared Motors 


In case the motor is geared, see 
that the distance between centers of 
gears is correct, and that the pinion 
meshes properly with the gear. Slowly 
rotate the rotor and pass a thin piece 
of paper through the gears; the paper 
should show an even pressure across 


the full width of the tooth. 
If the motor is small, use enclosed 


type fuses in connection with the 
starter, or, with the larger motors, use 
circuit-breakers. Fuses that are not 
out during starting should have cur- 
rent capacity at least two and one-half 
times that of the motor. 

Trace all circuits, and be sure all 
connections are according to the prop- 
er diagram, before attempting to start 
a motor for the first time, as a wrong 
connection may result in burning out 
a part of the starter. 

While the smallest induction motors 
can be safely started up by _ simply 
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closing the line circuit, thus requiring 
no auxiliary apparatus, for those of, 
say, 5 horsepower and larger, full ap- 
plied voltage would cause an undesir- 
able rush of current, resulting in large 
fluctuations in line voltage, and _ per- 
haps, interfering with the proper work- 
ing of other- apparatus connected to 
the supply mains. At standstill, the 
rotor acts as the short-circuited sec- 
ondary of a static transformer, and 
the large rush of current that results 
from full applied voltage may damage 
the windings. It is mecessary, there- 
fore, to provide means for applying a 
reduced voltage at starting, and for 
changing over to full voltage after 
the motor has come up to speed. This 
is done by means of an auto starter. 

Such starters are made in a number 
of different types and sizes to suit 
a wide range in voltage and output 
of the motors. The design and details 
of construction differ, but in all cases 
they comprise the essential elements 
of two single coil transformers, for 
reducing the voltage, and a switch fer 
changing the connections between line, 
transformers and motors, 

At starting, the switch connects the 
transformers to the line, and _ the 
motor to the transformers, the motor 
being tapped-in at a point that gives 
a voltage suited to the conditions 
under which it has to start. On the 
running position, the motor is con- 
nected directly to the line; and _ the 
circuit, through the transformers, is 
broken so: that no current flows through 
them during the regular operation of 
the motor. The two transformers are 
each provided with taps, and by ad- 
justing the tapping-in point the voltage, 
at starting, can be varied. 

Starters are usually arranged to open 
the circuit in passing from starting to 
running, having only one _ starting 
point and they are designed so that it 
is impossible to move from off to run- 
ning without passing through the 
starting position, or to introduce the 
starting connections in moving from 
running off. 

The handles of most starters. are 
moved in a clockwise direction to start 
and stop the motor, and can only be 
moved in the reverse direction to fe- 
turn. if desired from starting to off. 

The practice of starting a motor by 
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throwing the power off and on is an 
extremely bad _ one. It results in 
burned contacts, and is sure to lead to 
trouble with the starter. When the 
starting handle has been placed on a 
starting position, it should be allowed 
to rest there for a short time, and 


then moved quickly to the next. start- 
ing position or to running, as the case 
may be. 

Motors 
manufacturers 
load in mining or 
ice that can reasonably be expected to 


tested by the 
conditions of 
serv- 


are usually 
under all 


metallurgical 


be imposed upon them, as well as for 
and it is 
the fac- 


overloads, 
them at 


heavy temporary 

customary to run 
tory long enough to make sure that the 
bearings are satisfactory. If the motor 
is properly set up, there should be no 


trouble with the bearings, but, in 
case they show signs of heating, the 
cause always ought to be looked for 


at once. In setting-up a motor the oil 


wells should be carefully inspected to 
see that no dirt has gotten into them 
during shipment. If it is found that 
the oil wells have become dirty, they 
should be blown-out, and, if very 
dirty, washed-out with gasoline. Af- 
ter making sure they are clean, fill 
them with a good grade of mineral oil, 
preferably dynamo oil that is easy 


flowing and readily carried up by the 
The use of graphite or sim- 
desirable, as it 


oil rings. 


ilar lubricants is not 


clogs up the oil ducts, and also in- 


terferes with the operation of the oil 
rings 
Motor Lubrication 

The level of the oil in the bear- 
ings, can be ascertained by throwing 
back the small lid that covers the oil 
well opening of the bearing, or, in 
case the bearings are provided with oil 
gages, the oil level is easily seen. 
Sufficient oil must be kept in the 


bearings at all times so that the rings 


will dip well below its surface. When 
the motor is first started examine the 
rings to see that they revolve and 
carry up oil. Examine the oil occa- 
sionally, and if it shows any signs 


of dirt or grit draw it off and replace 
with a fresh supply. Some of the most 
common causes of hot bearings are as 
grit and 

foreign 


Poor grade of oil, 
bearings, 
stopping 
full, 


much 


follows: 


dust in oil well and 


particles in oil grooves cir- 


well not too 
tight or belt, 
end thrust on rotor, sprung shaft, bab- 


bitt The 


bearing surfaces in most motors are of 


culation of oil, oil 


too heavy a too 


worn down or badly cut. 


ample area, and experience has shown 


that practically all trouble is due to 
faults either in the setting up of the 
machine, or in operation, rather than 
in the design or manufacture. The 
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bearings of induction motors should 
be given special attention, and, if 
possible, inspected daily. The air 
gap between stator and rotor is nec- 
essarily small in motors of this class, 
and an undue amount of wear in the 
bearings may allow the rotor to run 
on the stator. The air gap between 
stator and rotor should be examined 


frequently, and, if there is danger of 
rubbing, the bearings should be replac- 
new ones. On some of the 
sizes of induction motors the 
made adjustable, so that 
the rotor can be shifted to secure a 
uniform air gap, but for the 
sizes it has ordinarily been found more 
the linings, than 


ed by 
larger 


bearings are 


smaller 


satisfactory to renew 
to go to the expense and complication 


of adjustable bearings. 


Needed Attention 


While, as previously intimated, these 


motors will run with a minimum of 
attention, they should not on that ac- 
count, be neglected, nor dust and grit 
be allowed to accumulate around the 


windings or bearings. Wipe the motor 


thoroughly at regular intervals, and 
blow-out the dust from all parts. If 
the motor has to operate in a damp 
place it is a good plan to occasionally 


give the projecting parts of the stator 
coils a coat of water-proof insulating 
varnish. Pay special attention to the 


bearings, and do not allow the oil in 
the oil wells to become dirty. 

All motors become more or less 
warm after running for some. time. 
Most are designed to carry full load 
continuously with a temperature rise 
not exceeding 40 degrees Cent. or 72 
degrees Fahr. Should a motor feel hot 
to the touch, there is no occasion for 
alarm, because the core and windings 
may feel quite hot, and still be well 
below the allowable temperature rise; 
but if any excessive heating is no- 
ticed the cause should be looked for at 
once. It may be that the motor is 
overloaded, or the voltage applied to 
the motor terminals may be consider- 
ably higher than normal. 

If an induction motor is loaded be 
yond a certain point it will stop or 
pull-out. In most standard 60-cycle 
type machines, 2 to 214 times full load 


torque can be carried before the pull- 


ing-out point is reached. With 25- 
cycle motors the limit is from 2'%4 to 
3 times full load torque. In_ both 
cases it is assumed full voltage is 
maintained at the motor terminals. Of 
course these large torques can be 
carried only for very short intervals, 
but if a motor is supplied with full 
line voltage, it will stand these mo- 
mentary overloads without pulling out 
If a motor pulls out it should at once 
be examined to see that it is not 
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overloaded. Examine the bearings and 
air gap to make sure there is no 
rubbing between rotor and stator. It 


may be that the stoppage is due to ab- 


normally low voltage. The torqu 
exerted by an induction motor de- 
creases as the square of the applied 
voltage; hence a comparatively small 
drop in voltage produces a large de- 
crease in torque, and, if the motor 
happens to be carrying a heavy load, 


at the time the decrease in voltage oc- 
standstill.. To 


from an in- 


curs, it may come to a 
obtain the best 
duction motor, it is important that full 
maintained. It is much 
the voltage a little on 


than on the low. 


service 


voltage be 
better to have 
the high side 


Standard motors are open, = and 
while the 
so that they 
using screen cover, or totally enclose: 
by solid plates, such closing will mak« 
hotter because of the 
ventilation. Motors intended 


totally enclosed require 


designed 


semi-enclosed by 


housings are 


end 


can be 


the motor run 


reduced 
for operation 
special winding; and 


open motors, al 


must not be equipped 


Open 


ready in service, 


with tight covers motors, how 


ever, can be equipped with perforated 
metal covers, and run at their reg 
ular rating; the temperature rise will, 
however, be from 10 to 15 degrees 
Cent. higher than for regular open 
motors of the same_ rating. When 
placing orders for machines the exact 
character of the service should be 


properly specified, in order that all of 


these points may be taken into con- 
sideration. 
Damage-Proof Features 

The extent to which induction motors 
are damage-proof, even from _ long 
submergence in water, was shown by 
the record of one installed at a_ well- 
known mine where there was a 35- 
horsepower motor driving a_centrifu- 
gal pump, which became completely 
submerged during a_ flood, in conse- 
quence of the backing up of the ad 
jacent river. In this condition, it re 
mained 92 days. After the machine 


was taken from the water and the mud 


incasing it had been’ removed, it 
was merely covered with a_ tarpaulin 
and allowed to remain for some months 
in the open. Nothing further in the 
way of service was expected from th 
machine until it had been rebuilt 
Later, however, there was emergency 
need of another motor, and the me- 
chanical superintendent of the mine 
tested this machine. To his surprise, 
he found it all right, and it was at 
once placed in service. This occurred 
last fall. .The motor continued run- 
ning until the present spring, when 
it was again submerged and again put 
in service after the flood. 











Flectric Drive for Reversing Rolling Mills 


Description of an English Installation for Operating 
a 30-Inch Cogging Mill and a 24-Inch Bar Mill 


One of the most difficult problems 
in the electrification of iron and steel 
works, is the manipulation of rolling 
mills owing to the necessity for fre- 
cuent reversal of masses possessing 
high inertia. The value of electric 
drive, however, has been found to be 
of prime importance for this work, as 


of rolling each section can be accurate- 
ly determined. 

It is that the 
loads on a mill motor are high com- 
pared with the average power con- 
sumed. In the Hickman plant the 
bar mill motor has to give peak loads 
of 6,000 horsepower for rolling, while 


well known peak 


By James A Seager 


the dynamic accumulation of energy 


of electric rolling mill drive while 
still permitting quick revefsibility. It 
consists of a motor generator, run- 


ning at high speed, coupled to a heavy 
flywheel. The motor generator trans- 
forms the electric energy supplied by 
the central station into electrical en- 

















































































































































































































the inherent qualities of the electric the average power required by the ergy at any voltage from zero to the 
ietor have great scope, owing to its mill is only about 1,000 horsepower, maximum in either direction accord- 
power of dealing with overloads. and the flywheel motor generator in ing to the speed and direction re- 
Moreover, the rapidity . quired by the mill mo- 
with which the direc- — tor. When the mill 
tion of rotation may — pers oot ed motor requires energy 
be reversed and the ©O voL 2 GENERA TOF GENERATOR for the peak load the 
readiness with which | ae speed of the motor 
the speed may be con- = ‘1 lal | Pee yor 1] a generator set is al- 
trolled have a mest fy } || + }  |I t lowed to drop by a 
important bearing cn up L || 3 bial = | : special automatic reg- 
the productive capaci- a | 7 | U “ e ulator, the flywheel 
ty of the mill. [REGULATOR cH | det } = then supplying the ex- 
A recent motor- 4 a) 7 eis + , tra power to the gen- 
driven _ installation, = \ \ oan erator. When the 
which, owing to its — ‘ ‘ power demand of the 
size and importance, Neal mill motor ceases the 
ranks as one of the “i central station energy 
foremost in England, S is absorbed by the fly- 
if not in the world, r wheel while the set is 
is at the Stafordshire ‘eee ee rising to its maximum 
steel and ingot :ron | ’ id speed. 
works of Alfred Hick- 3 it * The Plant 
man, Ltd. where the lear! OGGING The plant consists 
Electric Construccion MOTOR MOTOR| of a 30-inch cogging 
Co, Ltd, Wolver- | - | mill and a 24-inch 
hampton, has installed Tl 1] 2.4 7 bar mill, the electrical 
a complete plant con- we 2s Jit e gq uipment including 
sisting of a flywheel Youd Ved . So two reversing mill mo- 
motor generator set, tors and a flywheel 
cogging mill and bar motor generator set. 
mill motor drive and a fi ee EXCITER st Contrary to continent- 
the necessary control ( al practice the mills, 
and safety dev:ces fer although so large in 
the mill motors and size, are driven by 
the live rolls. LR single motors and the 
By the utilization of variable voltage gen- 
a flywheel motor gen- erator and the motors 
erator set the average work at a pressure of 
load on the supply FIG. 1—DIAGRAM OF ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS 1,000 volts in either 
main is reduced to direction. Under guar- 
one-fifth or even less of the maximum this way solves the problem of how antee, the time of reversal for each 


load on the mill motor. The control of 


the mill is extremely simple, the op- 


erations of rolling, reversing and 
speed regulation being governed by 
one lever. The power that the mill 


is absorbing may be read at a glance 
from a instrument, while the 
total horsepower-hours per day or per 
shift directly from an 


integrating that cost 


single 


can be read 


meter, so the 


to obtain uniform load on the mains 
instead of the vastly fluctuating one 
offered by the mill motor. In _ the 


case of a non-reversing mill, the use 
of a flywheel on the mill motor itself 
a direct solution of the problem, 
but where the mill has to be reversed 
promptly and often, this cannot 
done and the flywheel motor generator 


the method of applying 


is 


be 


is obvious 


mill motor has not to exceed six sec- 
onds from the maximum speed in one 
direction to the: maximum speed in the 
opposite direction, and in practice this 
guarantee is well maintained. 

The motor generator consists 
of one motor, two flywheels and two 
generator being in 
connection with its 
Fig. 1 shows a dia- 


set 


generators, each 
direct electrical 
own mill motor. 











gram of the connections which is 
practically self-explanatory. Power is 
supplied from the central station to 
the motor and the flywheel set at 460 
to 500 volts pressure continuous. cur- 
rent. The shunt-wound motor has a 
continuous working load capacity of 
2000 horsepower. The magnetic cir- 
cuit of the motor is laminated 
throughout so that the speed answers 
directly to the automatic regulator. 
The generators are both separately ex- 
cited and the efficiency of each of the 
three machines is 9414 per cent at full 
load. Each of the two flywheels is 
14 feet in diameter, weighing 28 tons, 
the peripheral speed being about 15, 
400 feet per minute. Each is built 
of three separate steel castings, ma- 
chined and polished to reduce air 
friction losses. The maximum speed 
of the set is 350 revolutions per min- 
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flywheels to supply the power re- 
quired to equalize the peaks in the 
load. To obtain this speed variation 
the motor in the flywheel set has a 
resistance in the shunt field magnet 
circuit, this resistance being varied 
by an automatic regulator operated 
by the current taken by the motor. 
this regulator comes into operation 
whenever the current input rises above 
or falls below the predetermined fig- 
ure, and is guaranteed to equalize 
the load on the generating station to 
within 20 per cent of the average 
load. The cogging mill is used for 
cogging 2%4-ton ingots to blooms, 
4\%4 to 6 inches in section. The mo- 
tor is connected to the rolls through 
2 to 1 gearing, and will develop 4,800 
horsepower at 1,000 volts for 5-second 
periods, six times per minute as a 


rolling load, and a maximum load 
* 
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FIG. 2—TYPICAL CURRENT AND VOLTAGE CURVES 


ute, while speed is decreased by the 
automatic regulator to 290 revolutions 
per minute. An arrangement is pro- 
vided for starting the flywheel motor 
generator by connecting the armature 
of the cogging mill generator in 
series with the armature of the mo- 
tor, this arrangement being econom- 
ical in current consumption and in 
time required for starting, besides per- 
mitting a comparatively small starting 
resistance to be used. The motor 
of the set is excited from the low 
tension busbars and an efficient emer- 
gency electric brake is obtained by 
connecting this armature across the 
starting resistance. 

The speed of the flywheel set is 
made to vary from 15 to 18 per cent 
below the maximum to enable the 


of 9,600 horsepower for two-second 
periods once every hour. The speed 
of the motor is 120 revolutions per 
minute in either direction, at which 
speed the output is measured and it 
is excited off the low tension (460 to 
5CO volts) circuit. 

The bar mill contains two sets of 
housings and rolls and is built for 
rolling sheet bars, billets, rounds, an- 
gles, etc. The motor is placed in a 
light building to protect it from dust 
and is connected directly to the rolls. 
The, motor will develop 6,000 horse- 
power for 5-second periods six times 
per minute under a maximum load 
of 1,200 horsepower for two seconds 
once in an hour. The speed of the 
motor is 120 revolutions per minute 
in either direction and it is excited 
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of the low tension supply. The speed 
and reversal of the mill motors is con- 
trolled by a system similar to the 
Ward-Leonard, the voltage of the 
generators being varied between the 
positive and negative maximum, The 
voltage variation of each generator 
is obtained by the operation of a 
single controller at the corresponding 
mill platform. This controller varies 
the field excitation of a small, motor- 
driven exciter, which in turn varies 
the excitation of this variable voltage 
generator. Each mill motor has a 
constant field excitation and the speed, 
therefore, depends on the voltage ap- 
plied to the armature. Hence each 
position of the controller naturally 
corresponds to a definite speed in its 
mill motor. The controller used does 
not deal with a current greater than 
one ampere, which is a great advan- 
tage, as manipulation is easy and 
there is no arcing. During two years 
continuous working the controllers in 
these mills have had no renewals or 
adjustment, and show no signs of 
such being necessary. With this sys- 
tem of control only a small amount 
of energy is lost in reversing the mill, 
since the energy spent in accelerating 
the rotating masses is largely re- 
turned in the form of electric energy 
when the speed is decreased. 


Indicators 


To insure safety, circuit breakers 
are placed in the main circuits, these 
breakers being mounted on the main 
switchboard. Moreover, switches which 
can be operated either by the mill 
driver or by the switchboard attend- 
ant are provided for breaking the 
field circuit of the generator and, in 
addition, it will be noted from the 
diagram of connections, Fig. 1, that 
these are so arranged as to make it 
impossible to excite the generator 
field unless the field of the corres- 
ponding motor has been previously 
excited. Indicators are provided on 
each mill platform showing the speed 
of the flywheel motor generator set 
and of the rolls while the speed of 
the flywheel set can also be read from 
an indicator on the switchboard. 

The exciter set consists of two ex- 
citers coupled direct to, and driven 
by a 75-horsepower motor running 
at 1,500 revolutions per minute and 
connected to the 500-volt circuit. The 
armatures of the two exciters are each 
connected direct to the field circuits 
of the two variable voltage generators 
of the converter set and the current 
in the field circuit of the exciters is 
varied in magnitude and direction by 
the position of the controller handle. 

For the control of the live roll mo- 
tors a special type of controller has 
been designed giving a long range 
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of speed with even acceleration. The 
controller, although of substantial con- 
struction, is convenient and easy to 
operate, and any wearing parts are ac- 
cessible and capable of quick renewal. 


An important point in this connection 
is the large amount of metallic oxide 
cust in the rolling mill, and in order 
to meet this the insulation of the 
controller is especially designed to 
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avoid all grounds and short circuits. 
Fig. 2 contains typical current and 
voltage curves, and the quick reversal 
of the motor in spite of the heavy 
work performed will be noted. 


Overhead Expense Distribution 


All expenditure in any industry may 
be divided into three broad classes, 
labor, material, expense; or more 
broadly, direct and indirect expense. 
Direct expense may be defined as all 
that may be charged directly to the 
product; indirect expense as all other 
expense connected with the conduct of 
the business and which must be borne 
by the sale of the product. 


In a foundry, for example, the la- 
bor applied directly in producing a 
length of cast iron water pipe is 
called direct labor expense; that is, it 
is the labor applied directly to the 
product of this piece of pipe and is in 
no way related to other articles that 
may be produced. The pig iron re- 
quired in making the length of pipe 
is direct stores expense. Other labor 
connected with the administration or 
supervision is classed as indirect ex- 


pense. Stores required for repair ot 
building and equipment, office sup- 
plies, etc. are classed as_ indirect 


stores expense. 


In order that the management may 
intelligently conduct any business, 
the cost of each article of product 
should be known. In determining 
the cost of the length of cast iron 
pipe referred to, the labor applied di- 
rectly in making it, as for instance, 
the setting up of the ‘mold, pouring 
of the metal, removing of the pipe 
from the mold and cleaning it of 
sand, etc., and the pig iron entering 
into it, may be charged directly to 
its cost. But since all expense of the 
conduct of the business must be borne 
by the product, this individual length 
of pipe must bear its share of the ex- 
pense of supervision, taxes, insurance, 
depreciation, repairs, heat, light and 
power, selling and advertising, gen- 
eral office expense, etc. 


The determination of just what its 
share of these expenses should be has 
aroused much controversy, and there 
are in use today six methods of deter- 
mining this indirect or overhead ex- 


pense; (a) in proportion to material 
used: (b) in proportion to the direct 

i1From a paper presented at a meeting of 
the Philadelphia branch of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


By Royal R Keely 


labor charge; (c) the time or number 
of man-hours employed in production; 
(d) machine rates; (e) cost numbers 
or factors; (f) prorating by inspection 
or judgment. 

The first of these may be satisfac- 
tory if the product is homogeneous, 
as brick from a brickyard, where if 
any one kind of brick constitutes one- 
tenth the product of the plant, this 
will take one-tenth of the total over- 
head expense. 

The second, that of cpportioning ex- 
pense according to wages paid, is 
very generally used. Here, if the di- 
rect wages paid on any kind of cast 
iron pipe are one-tenth the total direct 
wages for the foundry, then this kind 
of pipe bears one-tenth of the total 
overhead expense. The objection to 
the method is that a job produced 
by a 40-cent man at a vise and bench 
would bear the same proportion of 
overhead expense as one produced by 
the same man on a large and expen- 
sive machine. This method will be 
sufficiently accurate only in cases 
where the workplaces are all of nearly 
equal value and capacity and the 
workmen paid fairly uniform wages. 

By the third method overhead 
expense is apportioned by the time 
spent on the job, instead of the value 
of the time, as in (b). It also does 
not take account of the equipment. 


In the machine-hour, or the work- 
place-hour method, the rate is figured 
to include all expense of maintaining 
and operating the given workplace, a 
term broad enough to include every- 
thing, from an allotted area where a 
man may work with a monkey wrench 
or paint brush to the most compli- 
cated and costly machine in the shop. 


In a modern office building the in- 
come-bearing unit is the office room 
to be rented, and in fixing the rental 
account must be taken of all the over- 
head expense. In a machine shop, 
each workplace may be regarded as 
enclosed by four imaginary walls, 
forming a room of suitable size for 
the performance of its operation. 
Each workplace is then considered as 
a unit in itself from which profit 
may be made in turning ont a prod- 


uct, or it may be rented to an indivi- 
dual workman. 

If all the workplaces are rented, 
then the source of income is not 
on product sold, but altogether from 
rental or the available useful space 
of the manufacturing plant. All 
space, however, cannot be turned into 
rentable workplaces, for there must 
be general heat, light and power plant, 
storage space, aisles, halls, passages, 
offices, etc, The rented space, there- 
fore, must not only maintain and 
operate the entire shop, but must pro- 
duce a profit for the owners. Each 
workplace unit must bear its share 
of interest and depreciation on its 
building, interest and depreciation on 
the cost of machine, taxes, insurance, 
etc., on the investment, repairs and 
maintenance of building and equip- 
ment, its share of heat, light, power, 
etc. as well as all other general 
charges, if it is to make a profit for 
its owners, 

The cost of the product from each 
workplace is made up of rental, raw 
material entering into the product, 
and a fair compensation for the 
worker, and the selling price must in- 
clude his profits. The rental of each 
workplace must be a figure that will 
enable its operator to make a profit 
and must at the same time pay all 
the owner’s expenses and make a prot- 
it besides. Provision mist also be 
made for the idle time of a work- 
place. 

This indicates the method of arriv- 
ing at the machine rate. The method 
is superior to the others in that it 
takes account of the variation in the 
cost of production on different types 
of workplaces, and would be accurate 
if there were no idle hours. In any 
system the wages are carefully 
charged directly to the item of prod- 
uct, but since the general charges of 
interest, depreciation, insurance, etc., 
may be equal to or greater than the 
wages, it is important to cut these 
down to a minimum by putting as 
great a proportion as possible directly 
against the particular items of prod- 
uct, as in this method. 

In the fifth method, that of cost 
numbers or factors, which is a simpler 
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system worked out by Frederick W. 


Taylor in his study of scientific man- 


agement, the machine rates are de- 
termined by a process similar to that 
already described, and the rates are 
then treated not as a figure of value, 
but as a relative number called “rela- 
or simply “cost 
of maintain- 


machines is 


tive numbers,” 
numbers.” If the 
ing and operating 
three cents and three dollars per hour 
respectively, the numbers. will 
be three and 300, respectively. The 
number of hours each machine runs 
on any job is multiplied by its cost 
number. At the end of the period, 
the total hours by cost numbers for 
each article or class of product on 
which it is desired to compute costs 
the entire shop, are 


cost 
cost 
two 


cost 


and also for 
added together. 
In general, a rate for apportioning 
the can be estab- 
lished by this method for any class 
of product and the variation of the 
rate from period to period will give 
indication of the _ per- 
time in connection 
The disposal of all 
for. 
the 


overhead expense 


an accurate 
centage of idle 
with this product. 
shop expense is now provided 
There will be few difficulties in 
way of putting the direct labor and 
stores charge against the article of 
product into which it enters. 

The writer generally accomplishes 
this result by assigning to the prod- 
uct and definite, concise 
symbol for each size and kind. The 
symbolization, 


stores ‘a 


mnemonic system of 


as developed by Mr. Taylor, gives 
most excellent results. All expense 
in connection with the conduct of a 
business is divided, into (a) auxiliary, 
or “A” accounts, as power, stores, 
shipping, planning, etc.; (b) business 
office, or “B” accounts; (c) sales de- 
partment, or “C” accounts; (d) man- 

departments, or “D” ac- 


ufacturing 
machinery and equipment, 


counts; (¢)- 
or “Y” accounts; (f) real estate, or 
“Z” accounts. 

The expenses in connection with 
the A, D, Y and Z accounts are shop 


expenses and are disposed of by the 
method of hours by cost numbers, 
already described. B and C 
direct relation to shop costs and the 
departments may 


have no 


expense of these 
be disposed of by another method to 
be considered presently. All labor is 
apportioned by a system of job cards, 
the beginning and 


time stamped at 
again at the end of the job. The 
sum of the time shown on all these 


cards must equal the time for which 
the workman is paid. There is only 
one job on a card and each card 
bears the symbol of the product to 
which the time is charged. The stores 


issued from the store room on 


are 
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During the period all 
job cards dnd stores issue cards are 
accumulated by symbol in a card in- 


similar cards. 


dex file. At the end of the period 
the total of all money paid, as repre- 
sented by the cards, is drawn off by 
products. 
In the 
there is a 


classification of expense 
symbol for each item of 
expense, both direct and indirect. The 
labor and stores can now be 
entered at the cost card 
for product turned out. The indirect 
and are entered on ex- 
distribution cards, together 
with other indirect charges, as taxes, 
insurance, depreciation, etc. 

The selling and business office ex- 
pense, B and C, may be apportioned 
by a different method, either by direct 
shop cost, by wages, or by the time 
consumed in the manufacture of the 
product, according to the nature of 
the business. In some cases it may 
be merged with the shop expense 
and the total prorated by the method 
outlined. The usual method is by di- 
rect labor cost, or by hours of labor 
consumed in production. 

The sixth method of apportioning 
the overhead expense, i. e., by inspec- 
tion or judgment, is one in which the 
experience and judgment of officials 
of a company are used in putting this 
expense where it belongs. 

To arrive at a practical method for 
doing this, the principal items of ex- 
pense, which may include advertising, 
catalogs, correspondence, legal ex- 
pense, patents, traveling expense, 
salesmen’s salaries, drawings, etc., are 
listed and the expense of each appor- 
tioned to each class of product in 
proportion to the benefit derived, the 
proportion being determined from in- 
Thus, it may appear that 

expense should be dis- 


direct 
once on 
labor stores 
pense 


spection. 

advertising 
tributed among four different products 
as follows: 10 per cent to the product 
A, 20 per cent to the product B, 30 
per cent to the product C, and 40 per 
the product D. Product A 
may be an old and _ staple article, 
general demand, while D 
article 


cent to 


having a 
patented 
be created 


may be a and 


for 


new 
which demand must 
by advertising. 

If the profit on any class of product 
is exceptionally high or low, it will 
call for a careful examination of the 
direct and prorated charges. The 
direct charges of stores and labor are 
definite items and on these there can 
be little The indirect 
charges, those in 
administration, 


question. 
especially connec- 
with business 
and selling, are intangible and 
to connect with any expense of manu- 
but it must be remembered 


dollar both 


tion 
hard 


facture, 


that every or expense, 
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direct and indirect, must be borne 
by the product which is made and 


sold. The method of hours by cost 
numbers for all shop expense and that 
of apportioning by inspection for selling 
and business administration expense, 
are most generally applicable to the 
ordinary manufacturing establishment. 





By-Product Coke in Illinois 


The production of coke in Illinois 
in 1912 amounted to 1,764,944 short 
tons, valued at $8,069,903, against 
1,610,212 tons, valued at $6,390,251, in 
1911, according to E. W. Parker, of 
the United States Geological Survey. 
The average value per ton advanced 
from $3.97 to $4.57. In spite of the 
increase in production Illinois dropped 
from fourth to fifth place in rank 
among the states because of the much 
larger increase in Indiana that fol- 
lowed the putting in blast of the en- 
tire plant of 560 Koppers ovens of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
at Gary, which advanced that state 
from sixth to third place. 

All the coke produced in Illinois in 
1911 and 1912 was made in retort 
ovens, much of the coal being drawn 
from West Virginia mines; no bee- 
hive coke was produced in the state. 
In some of the ovens the charge con- 
sists of a mixture of West Virginia 
and Illinois coals in the proportions 
of 4 to 1. This has been found to 
make an entirely satisfactory coke. 
There were four retort plants, with 
a total of 568 ovens in operation in 
1912. One of these plants consisted 
of 240 Semet-Solvay ovens, operated 
by the By-Products Coke Corporation 
at South Chicago. The plant has 
been enlarged three times, the latest 
addition of 40 ovens being completed 
in 1912. 

Thirteen of the same kind of ovens 
operated by the North Shore 
Gas Co., at Waukegan, having been 
completed in 1912. These ovens are 
heated by producer gas made from 
the coke. All the retort gas goes to 
the city mains. 

A plant of 280 Koppers ovens was 
operated by the Illinois Steel Co., at 
Joliet, built in 1908 and 1909, and an- 
ether of 35 by the Coal Products Mfg. 
Co., also at Joliet, completed in 1912. 
The surplus gas from the former is 
used at the steel plant and that from 
the latter is furnished to the city 
mains. Forty Semet-Solvay 
were also under construction. 


were 


ovens 


According to statistics recently is- 
sued by Henry R. Merton & Co., 
London, the copper production of the 
world in 1912 aggregated 1,004,485 
tons, of which the United States pro- 


duced 554,835 tons. 
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The Rolling Mull Industry-Ill] 


By F H Kind 


wheel seats and journals carrying the 

wheels, and supporting the truck or 
frame of locomotives, tenders or cars. Steel 
entering into the material from which axles are 
forged is made to conform to special specifica- 
tions depending upon whether the axle is to be 
used for car or tender trucks, driving or engine 
trucks. 

Railroad axles are forged in one heat, from 
blooms or billets, under a steam hammer, or 
high-speed forging press. After the forging 
process, they are transferred to the machine 
shop, where they are cut to length and cen- 
tered. Frequently, axles are rough-turned in 
the same shop, and sometimes finished com- 


R vice JAD axles are forged shafts having 
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plete ready to receive the wheels. Axles 
are tested for strength before being shipped, 
and must conform to certain  specifica- 
tions. After being tested, they are stamped 
with the melt number and _ initial of 
the maker. The plants manufacturing this 
class of forgings are called axle works, and 
are located close to the steel works, where 
the blanks or blooms are rolled. 

Wheels, like axles, are produced in works 
specially equipped for this class of forging. 
There are numerous processes for forging 
wheels, but the common practice consists in 
pressing an octagonal ingot into a round slab. 
The slab is reheated, punched and pressed to 
the form of a wheel; this form is again re- 
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heated and placed in a specially constructed 
rolling mill, which gives the wheel its final 
shape. After leaving the rolling mill, the 
wheel is machined, bored and finished ready 
to be pressed on the axle. Special specifica- 
tions govern the quality of steel from which 
the wheels are produced, and tests are made 
similar to those for axles. 

Tires are circular forgings used te form the 
treads of wheels. They are shrunk to the 
outer rim of the wheels, and securely fas- 
tened thereto. They are forged from ingots 
of octagonal shape by pressing and punching 
to an annular form, and subsequently expand- 
ing the ring in a hydraulic press, and are 
finally rolled to shape. After rolling, the 
tire is turned to exact size in the machine 


pee ae. 


ments produced in pieces of considerable 
length in the process of drawing, in other 
words, successively reducing and extending, 
the section by repeatedly pulling it cold 
through tapered holes in a die plate. Most 
wire is of round cross-section, but it may also 
be square, flat, oval or have other forms, and 
is then known as shaped wire. Iron or steel 
wire is drawn down to 0.007 inch, or No. 34 
B. W. G. or finer. The United States govern- 
ment has adopted the B. W. G. as standard 
for measuring the thickness, and classes all 
iron or steel rolled or drawn to a thickness 
of less than No. 6 B. W. G. (0.203 inch) as 
wire. 

Wire may be produced from all ductile 
metals, but iron and steel wires have by far 
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FIG, 19—PLATE MILL AND TABLES, LA BELLE IRON WORKS, STEUBENVILLE, O. 


shop, and finished ready to be shrunk upon 
the wheel. The manufacture is carried on in 
separate shops with tools and appliances 
specially designed for the purpose, similar to 
that of wheels and axles. 

Drop forgings is the product obtained by 
forging a suitable piece of steel between dies 
under a hammer, the lower die being attached 
to the anvil block, while the upper die is fas- 
tened to the hammer itself, and moves up 
and down with it. From the drop hammer, 
the forging is placed in a trimming press to 
remove the excess metal, called flash, before 
being machined. The process is used for the 
manufacture of articles in large quantities. 

Wire is the name given to small metal fila- 


the greatest application and comprise nearly 
one-eighth of the entire iron and steel output. 

The main articles produced from wire are 
nails, spikes, barbed wire, wire rope, tele- 
graph and telephone wire, coiled spring steel 
fence wire, chain wire, various forms of woven 
wire and wire netting, wire hoop, wire bale 
ties, springs, piano wire, rivets, screws, sta- 
ples, tacks, etc. Large quantities of various 
classes of wire are used in the manufacture 
of articles for household and industrial pur- 
poses having innumerable applications. 

The drawing of wire is performed in a 
drawbench, which consists of a die-plate and 
a driven reel for pulling the wire through 
the die. In order to reduce the friction 
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FIG, 20—PRODUCTION CONVERSION CHART. SHOWING THE WEIGHT IN POUNDS 
OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL PRODUCTS OBTAINED FROM 2,000 POUNDS OF ORE 
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caused by drawing, the wire is coated with a 
lubricant. The drawing may be either by 
the wet or dry process; the latter is generally 
used on sizes down to No. 18 and employs 
tallow or soap-stone as a lubricant, while the 
former is used for finer wires and a lubricant 
of rye meal flour and water is used. When 
a coppered finish is required, a solution of 
copper sulphate is applied to the wire and 
then it is given the final drawing. Wire, 
after being drawn through several dies, be- 
comes hard and must be annealed to render 
it soft and pliable; it is then pickled, washed 
and cleaned from scale before being drawn 
down any further. A large quantity of wire 
is galvanized, which consists in coating the 
metal with a thin layer of spelter. Before 
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moved by passing through asbestos wipers, 
or charcoal headers. <A large number of 
wires are thus treated in the same apparatus 
at the same time. 

Nails are short pieces of metal pointed at 
one end and forged with a head on the other 
end; they are used for fastening and joining 
purposes. The shaft of the nail may be of 
various forms, but is usually round or square. 
With reference to the method of manufacture, 
there are two kinds of nails, namely, wire 
nails and cut nails, wire nails being by far 
the most important. They are manufactured 








FIG. 21—A 30-INCH UNIVERSAL PLATE MILL 
being coated, the wire is annealed and cleaned, called barbs, at intervals of 3 to 6 inches. 
passed through a flux bath and then through Barbed wire, generally made from No. 12 to 
molten spelter. The excess of -spelter is re- No. 15 gage, is manufactured by automatic 
machines and is put up on reels from 65 to 
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from cold-drawn wire in automatic machines, 
called nail machines. Cut nails are produced 
from nail plates by an automatic cutting 
process. Spikes are large nails. Standard 
railroad spikes are a special design of spike 
manufactured from hot or cold bar iron or 
steel wire in automatic machines, called spike 
machines. . Nails and spikes are made in a 
great many forms and sizes, and are named 
after the kind of work to-which they are ap- 
plied. They are packed in wooden kegs, 
each generally weighing 100 to 200 pounds, 
respectively, and thus shipped. Large quan- 
tities also are, packed in small cartons and 
boxes. 

Barbed wire consists of two twisted wires 
to which are securely fastened pointed wires 










85 pounds, called pony reels; and on reels 
from 100 to 110 pounds, called regular or 
catch-weight reels. The recent practice is to 
put 80 rods on a reel, the weights of which 
vary from 50 to 90 pounds. 

Wire rope is composed of a number of 
wires wound in spirals around a core of lub- 
ricated hemp or a wire center. Various 
kinds of wire rope are manufactured from % 
inch in diameter up to 24% or 3 inches in 
diameter, or larger. The use to which the 
rope is to be put governs the construction, in 
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other words, the number of wires and strands 
and the quality of steel or iron which enters 
into its manufacture. Wire rope is wound on 
wooden reels or in coils, and is shipped 
bright, tinned or galvanized. 

Telephone or telegraph wire is drawn al- 
most exclusively from iron stock made spe- 
cially for this purpose. It is galvanized to in- 
sure ample protection from corrosion under 
extreme weather conditions. It.is coiled and 
shipped in bundles of convenient size and 
weight. 

Fence wire is made of steel, any gage, 
from No. 7 to No. 19. It is black, bright, 
galvanized or painted. Coiled spring steel 
fence wire is generally made of Nos. 7 to 14 
gage, slightly crimped, in other words, bent 


FIG. 22—THE 24-INCH SHEET BAR MILL IN THE 
uniformly at regular intervals from a straight 
line. It is usually galvanized and shipped in 
bundles of convenient size and weight. 

Woven wire consists of wire fencing, net- 
ting, screens, guards, wire cloth, concrete re- 
inforcement fabric, etc. It is manufactured 
by interlocking, superposing one wire about 
the other and interweaving them, or by 
twisting the wires around each other, or by 
joining the wires at their intersection by 
means of clips, or electric welding. 

The fabrics are produced on a large scale 
by specially designed automatic machinery 
and are shipped flat in rolls, or on reels 
bright, galvanized, tinned or painted. 

Bale ties are used almost exclusively for 
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baling hay, straw, shavings, paper, rags, etc., 
and are shipped in bundles containing 250 
ties and made of wire from No. 9 to No. 20 
gages. 

Wire hoops are used to replace wooden 
and flat steel hoops, particularly the bilge 
hoops on slack cooperage barrels and kegs. 
They are made of wire from 5/16 inch diam- 
eter to No. 16 gage, and the ends are joined 
by electric welding or twisting. 

Bolts are short, cylindrical pins with a 
head on one end and a thread cut on the 
other end. In conjunction with a nut they 
serve for uniting parts of materials. 

Nuts are square or hexagonal pieces of 
metal, about the thickness of the bolt, but 
are provided with a hole; they are tapped 
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with a thread to match the thread cut on the 
bolt to which they belong. 

Washers are plain or conical plates pro- 
vided with a hole to fit the shaft of the bolt 
to which they belong and are used to pro- 
vide a better contact between the nut and the 
material united by a nut and bolt preventing 
the nut from injuring the material, and in- 
creasing the bearing area. 

Bolts and nuts are formed in special ma- 
chines from cold wire for the smaller sizes, 
and from hot bars or bolt and nut iron for 
the larger sizes. The thread is cut or rolled 
on the bolt blank and the punched nut is 
tapped by special thread-cutting machines. 

(To be continued) 
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SHOW GAIN 


Iron and Steel Exports in Past Year 
Over 3,000,000 Tons. 


Iron and steel exports during the 
fiscal year ending in June, exceeded 
3,000,000 tons, and were 70,000 tons 
more than the calendar year 1912. 
Imports of iron and steel during the 
fiscal year were well over those of 
the calendar years 1912 and 1911, but 
were considerably less than in 1910, 

The figures for the fiscal year show 
an export movement of 3,019,143 tons. 
This total compares with 2,509,798 





IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, GROSS 
TONS. 
Twelve months 
June, ending June, 
1912. 1913, 1912. 1913. 
eee 13,183 4,995 88,161 102,201 
Pig iron ..... 27,152 22,784 185,985 287,022 
Billets, sheet 

bars, etc... 23,800 7,322 234,381 230,728 
Wire ods 4,996 5,293 47,936 74,823 
err tes 48,321 44,574 417,547 453,145 
Steel bars.... 14,870 16,288 146,045 231,129 
Tron bars..... 1,344 814 15,646 22,958 
Structural .... 32,001 37,753 251,535 366,654 
Hoop, band & 

RECON i scsas 801 1,167 8,238 18,312 
Sheets & plates 47,822 41,529 465,317 542,914 
Tin plates.... 9,228 5,576 81,205 73,376 

tarbed wire.. 7,925 6,108 103,101 87,528 
All oth. wire. 12,103 11,875 140,977 137,795 
Cu. MAR. «0% 2,246 175 12,353 4,805 
Wire nails.... 5,044 3,824 62,916 54,526 
All oth.,  includ- 

ing tacks... 1,036 229 12,572 4,209 
Pipes & fittings 20,928 28,194 231,670 282,230 
Railroad spikes * 1,644 ? 13,382 

Solts, nuts, riv- 

ets, washers, ©. bee © ._ 21633 
Horseshoes .. 92 88 v4 1,158 
Cast radiators. 418 780 4,213 8,615 

Total .....273,188 243,189 2,509,798 3,019,143 


*Not stated prior to July 1, 1912. 





tons during the fiscal year ended June, 
1912, a gain the past year of half a 
million tons. 


The principal gains made in the ex- 


IMPORTS BY MONTHS. 





1910, 1911. 1912. 1913. 
ee , eee 56.207 33,071 20,008 21,741 
February ...... 43,613 20,812 11,622 24,904 
NRE ous 5 404 5% 54.176 23,533 15,466 27,247 
MaeN Sy ar pacne 47,698 22,392 12,481 25,743 
1 saa eee 42,569 23,347 15,949 28,572 
OS ee 30,322 29,399 21,407 36,597 
Se  sdaieos tas 41.033... 15,782: 17286.) a<. 
August ....... 36,879 10,944 20,572 ... 
September . 30,961 14,039 18740 
a re 31.455 21.035 25,559 
November .....- 40,585 13,880 24,154 
December ..... 31,575 19,665 21,231 
eee 487.973 256,903 225,072 164 804 


iron, 100,- 


port movement were: Pig 
000 tons: rails, 35,000 tons; 
85,000 tons; material, 


steel bars, 


structural 115,- 





VALUE OF [RON AND STEEL EXPORTS—TONNAGE AND NON- 


TONNAGE. 
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and plates, 75,000 
fittings, 50,000 tons; 
wire rods, 35,000 Small de- 
creases were shown billets and 
sheet bars, tin plates, barbed wire, all 
other wire and wire nails. 


000 tons; sheets 
tons; pipes and 
tons. 

in 








In imports, pig iron gained 40,000 
tons; scrap, 27,000; bar iron, 7,000; 
structural material, 6,000; tin plates, 

- 10,000. 

The value of exports for the past 
fiscal year was $304,605,797, com- 
IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, GROSS 

TONS. 
Twelve months, 
June, ending June, 
he Ale 1912, 1913, 
Serap: =o 355 <4 1,170 5,669 14,238 41,163 
Pee TOM iis 14,354 13,506 115,321 155,169 
Blooms, billets, 

steel, n. ec. 8 1,423 2,110 22,485 20,869 
Wire WONG 4 < «0c 1,042 2,237 13,927 17,143 
Fee Rtg ere 308 597 3 297 5,024 
Se... freer ere 2,682 2,840 23,672 30,168 
Structural ...... 62 1,745 2,863 8,005 
Sheet & plates.. 208 167 2,522 . 3,724 
Tin  plates...... 158 7,726 2,952 12,654 
Totals ....... 21,407 36,597 201,277 293,919 
pared with $259,709,399 for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and $222,700,724 for 
the year ending June, 1911. The 


values of imports for the correspond- 
ing fiscal years were $33,636,358, $26,- 
551,040 and $34,205,968. 

June exports showed falling off 
in value from May, the figures being 
$25,228,346 against $26,718,970. For 
the six months ended in June, the 
total value of exports is $155,498,837, 


or slightly above the record-breaking 


a 


_rate of the past fiscal year. 


Exports of tonnage lines aggregated 
243,189 tons in June, a small gain over 





IRON ORE IMPORTS, BY MONTHS. 
1910. 1911, 1912, 1913, 

January 284,823 102,600 154,118 175,463 
February.. 170,427 94,820 129,693 188,734 
March 163,633 134,785 157,469 164,865 
MUSTE S acolacs 206,135 133,900 178,502 174,162 
Mee. Sa beas 240,833 17,467 194,482 191.860 
SUNS 2 thiee 193,415° 118,296 180,112 241,069 
Se: a 5 oe 248,810 200,845 185,677 ....... 
August 282,949 175,183 178,828 ....... 
September. 208,892 184.456 180,571 

October 219,571 172,459 202,125 

November 197,833 128,019 163,017 

December.. 173,710 148,902 199,982 


Totals. ..2,591,031 1,811,732 2,104,576 1,136,153 


May, but less than during April and 


March. The exports for the first six 
months were 1,494,280 tons, a _ rate 
about 50,000 tons above the figure 
reached in the calendar year 1912. 
Imports in June of tonnage lines 





1912. 19] 

391 $1 $25,141.41 Tanu 
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were 36,597 tons, the highest figure 
since November, 1910. The principal 
gain was made in tin plates, while pig 
iron imports were heavier. 

Iron ore imports also showed a 
heavy gain in June, with 241,069 tons, 
the highest figure reached since Aug- 
ust, 1910, and 50,000 tons above the 
imports in May. 


MORE TIN PLATE 


Purchased by Standard Oil Co. from 
Welsh Makers 


The Standard Oil Co. has just placed 
with Welsh makes an additional or- 
der for 10,000 boxes of tin plate for 


delivery to one of its plants in the 
Philadelphia district. This plate will 
be devoted to re-export purposes. 


With the 99 per cent drawback of the 
duty allowable on re-export material, 
it is reported the tin plate will cost the 
buyer less than $3 per 100-pound box 
delivered at its works. Domestic mak- 
ers quoting officially $3.60 Pittsburgh 
have not been able to compete against 
the Welsh mills upon this business. 


Reopening Magnetic Mines 

Negotiations for the reopening of 
magnetic iron mines at Boyertown, 
Pa., are underway. These mines were 
extensively operated by the Phoenix 
Iron Co., the Warwick Iron Co., and 
by Gable, Jones & Gable for many 
years, but were closed on account of 
litigation’ growing out of conflicting 
claims to All of the 
interests in the deposit have now been 
combined and additional territory se- 
cured, and the syndicate, represented 
by W. S. Harvey, 100 Broadway, New 
York City, is proposing to start oper- 
ations an extensive scale. The 
magnetic ore carries a high sulphur- 
content and it is proposed to benefi- 
ciate the ore for the purpose of in- 
creasing its iron and eliminating the 
sulphur. Engineers’ reports give an 
estimate of developed ore in excess 
of 2,500,000 above the 600-foot 
level. The has been exten- 
sively opened up and is believed to 
depth. 


the ore bodies. 


on 


tons 


deposit 


carry a large tonnage in 


TONNAGE LINES—GROSS TONS. 


1913. 





1909, 1910. 1911. 1912, 

70,109 118,681 152,362 151,575 249,532 
84,837 110,224 150,919 204,969 241,874 
94,519 124,980 216 360 218,219 257,053 
100,911 117,921 228,149 267,313 260,440 
09,808 135,306 178,589 307,758 242,192 
114,724 120,601 174.247 273,188 243,189 
100.850 127,578 162,855 272,944 eoeseve 

5,690 131,391 177,902 282,835 

7.641 19,155 181,150 248,746 

10 821 29,828 186,457 250,611 
116,105 155,138 187,554 233,341 

37 806 150,102 190,854 235,931 
243,567 1,540,895 2,187,724 2948,466 1,494,280 
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Adjusting the Balance 


The merchant pig iron industry in eastern Penn- 
sylvania apparently is now in another of its not infre- 
quent curtailment moods. Recent reports have given 
the information that four additional merchant stacks 
in that district have gone out within the past week 
or 10 days or will do so within a short period. Other 
reductions of active capacity are promised if the pig 
iron market does not speedily advance in price in a 
much more marked manner than it has recently done. 

Merchant iron output in eastern Pennsylvania is 
now at the lowest point of the year. Eight months 
ago, it was reliably estimated that about 70 per cent 
of the full rated capacity of the district was in blast. 
This activity represented practically full operations, in- 
asmuch as the market at that time was $2.50 to $3 
a ton above the present level, and there was a demand 
for practically all output except that from the ex- 
tremely high cost and least modern stacks. Now the 
active merchant furnaces, numerically speaking, in the 
Lehigh, Schuylkill and Lebanon valleys have been 
cut since Jan. 1 last more than 50 per cent. How 
severe this reduction has been is shown by the fact 
that two compamies with six or seven operative 
furnaces each are now running but two _ furnaces 
each and promise further curtailment. 

Considerable of the cut of output in eastern Penn- 
sylvania was the logical concomitant of the drop of 
$2.50 to $3 in the iron market which again forced 


into idleness many of the smaller and higher cost fur- 


naces that invariably are tempted back into activity 
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by each pronounced upward movement of the mar- 
ket. Another’ and more important factor in this 
decline of production is the present level of furnace 
raw materials. While pig iron has dropped and 
seemed never to strike bottom, coke and iron ore on 
the average have remained practically constant on the 
plane where the last advance in the iron market had 
carried them. Present quotations of $4 to $4.50, de- 
livered, for furnace coke and around $8, delivered, per 
100 units of iron are figures whose significance to the 
eastern Pennsylvania iron maker cannot be mistaken. 
astern Pennsylvania today is able to offer little, if 
any, normal support to present coke and ore prices, 
and manifests this by its present temper. Except for 
the more fortunately situated furnaces possessing 
nearby ore or coke supplies, there is little inducement 
for these makers to run freely and they are unable 
to offer lower prices to iron consumers which might 
increase their orders. 

The present experience of the eastern makers ren- 
ders pertinent the question whether raw material 
prices are not out of balance with the iron market. 
What is true of eastern Pennsylvania in a marked way 
undoubtedly applies with less force to other producing 
districts. With the furnace curtailment now being 
forced by a combination of low iron market and what 
appears to be relatively excessive raw material costs, 
it is difficult to see how coke and ore can escape as- 
suming their just proportion of the necessary read- 


justment. 


Basing Prices on Chicago 


A few years ago, all steel products sold in the west 
were quoted f. o. b. Pittsburgh plus freight to point 
of delivery. The growth of steel making capacity 
in Illinois and Indiana, particularly in the Chicago 
district, 1s gradually changing this custom. At pres- 
ent, the steel mills surrounding Chicago have an an- 
nual capacity of nearly 5,500,000 tons of finished 
products, or about 14 per cent of the total capacity 
of the country. The western makers, especially the 
independents, feel that this volume of business justi- 
fies them in establishing their own basing points, and 
although it has not yet been found expedient to break 
away entirely from the influence of the Pittsburgh 
market, the tendency to quote f. 0. b. Chicago is grow- 
ing. 

This tendency is naturally more pronounced in a 
soft market than in a period of great activity, for a 
change in basing point permits the manufacturer to re- 
duce prices with the least disturbance to market con- 
ditions and the buyer is usually complimented by being 
granted what are termed special concessions. In the 
period of low prices following the break in May, 1911, 
the Pittsburgh basing price was abandoned by prac- 
tically all makers in the west on all products except 
wire. In November, 1911, when plates and shapes 


were 1.15c, Pittsburgh, equivalent to 1.33c, Chicago, 
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the local mills were quoting 1.25¢ and 1.30c, Chicago. 
In the good business enjoyed in 1912, these differen- 
tials were allowed to lapse and all prices restored 
to the Pittsburgh base. 

In the present uncertainty, quotations based on Chi- 
cago instead of Pittsburgh are again appearing in the 
west. For instance, structural rivets are now quoted 
2.03c, Chicago, and 2c, Pittsburgh. Local sheet mak- 
ers have also been quoting f. 0. b. mull. 

It is not likely that the Chicago market will be- 
come totally independent of the east in the near 
future, but each reaction hastens the day. Chicago's 
importance as a steel making center is rapidly grow- 
ing and every new plant is an added argument for 
the permanent establishment of a local market. 


Corn and Steel 


The continued hot spell in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
neighboring states, which it is practically conceded 
will cause a further loss of 150,000,000 bushels in the 
corn crop, will not have a reassuring influence on a 
somewhat nervous steel market. The agricultural de- 
mand for steel products, particularly wire, sheets, bars, 
etc., is growing relatively more important and_ the 
manufacturers are sure to feel, both directly and indi- 
rectly, the effects of any considerable agricultural 
ealamity. “] 

But there is no cause for widespread alarm over 
the situation as it exists at present. Even if condi- 
tions are as bad as reported, which may be doubted, 
the area affected is relatively small and in general, 
agricultural conditions are above the 10-year average. 
In the northwest, from Wisconsin to Washington, the 
crop of wheat, fruits and other products will again 
break records and will probabiy equal the bumper 
yield of last year. In the south, the outlook is good, 
and the same may be said of Canada. 

Corn damage will undoubtedly have its effect on the 
market, but there is no reason why any manufacturer 
of iron and steel products should feel at all uneasy 
over general agricultural conditions. 


Living Conditions on the Copper Ranges 

In a statement issued by union officials, the cause 
of the disastrous strike now in progress in the copper 
country is laid to a “deep-seated unrest”, due, it is 
allezed, to unfavorable labor conditions existing on the 
upper Michigan peninsula compared with other copper 
mining centers. The statement of the unions goes into 
particulars and draws invidious comparisons between 
wages, hours of labor, etc., in Butte or Arizona and 
Calumet. 

This is simply playing on the ignorance of the pub- 
lic with regard to living conditions in the various cop- 
per camps in the United States. It is true that 
wages in the Michigan copper mines are somewhat 
less than they are in the west, but general conditions 
are so much better in Michigan that the net advan- 
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tage is decidedly with the Calumet district. In the 
first place, the cost of living in Butte or Arizona 
is at least 25 per cent higher than it is on the upper 
peninsula. Also, a man who had only the choice be- 
tween Calumet or Butte, for instance, would not hesi- 
tate to choose the former. The Arizona mines are in 
a desert region, thriving with sage brush and intoler- 
able heat. The mines on the copper range, on the 
other hand, are set in a natural wooded, well-watered, 
rolling country on the shores of Lake Superior, . It 
is a country which is rapidly becoming as famous 
for its summer resorts as for its mining activities. 
The union agitators in the copper strike should base 
their claims on something more substantial than a dif- 
ference in wages and living conditions which an un- 
biased analysis would show is decidedly in favor of the 
copper country. 


Steel Making on the Pacific Coast 


Periodically reports arise that a large steel industry 
is to be established on the Pacific coast. Usually they 
originate from the office of some skillful promoter 
who has much better facilities for the production of 
stock certificates than he has for working iron ore into 
finished products. Prospective investors in such en- 
terprises would do well to read the comments of J. A. 
McGregor, president of the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, recently published in Tue Iron Trape RE- 
view. Mr. McGregor does not state that steel making 
is an impossibility on the Pacific coast, but he points 
out some of the essential difficulties very clearly. 

He fails, however, to mention one of the chief 
stumbling blocks, namely the relatively small quanti- 
ties of the various iron and steel products consumed 
west of the Rocky Mountains. The booklets of the 
promoters usually start out with the encouraging 
statement that the consumption of steel on, the Pacific 
coast exceeds 1,000,000 tons a year. They neglect, 
however, to state that this tonnage is divided among 
innumerable different articles and that there is not 
enough demand for any one commodity at present 
to justify the erection of a mill. The financial suc- 
cess of modern steel-making is based upon the ability 
of the mill superintendent to roll a heavy tonnage of 
a single product of a certain size at one time and 
any plant which had to be hourly changing rolls and 
changing orders could not make a success. The pro- 
moters on the Pacific coast also usually fail to state 
that over 30 per cent of the consumption is* steel rails, 
for the production of which there is already sufficient 
capacity in the east for even the most active season. 
Furthermore, the western railroads have adjusted 
their freight rates to favor the importation of manu- 
factured articles from the eastern states, and before 
any large, permanent manufacturing industry can be 
developed in the west, these tariffs must be radically 
readjusted. 

There is no doubt that all of these obstacles will 
be overcome in time, but years of study and effort 
and an abundance of capital will be required. The 
problem is decidedly not one for the small investor or 
the inexperienced. 











Course of Iron Output and Prices in Century 


Unusual Research Covering the Period, 1800-1910, Brings 


Out Interesting Conclusions Relative to Future of Industry 


By E C Eckel! 


In the course of an entirely different 
study, data relative to the past growth 
of the American iron industry for the 
period since 1800 were put into shape 
for comparison with the course of prices 
during the same period. So far as I 
know, no previous publication has cov- 
ered this particular field, and as the 
data may be of general interest, they 
have been put in shape for publication 
in Tue Iron Trave Review. 

In addition to the actual facts pre- 


existence of price agreements had better 
be sought elsewhere than by attempting 
to draw conclusions from price-charts. 
Statistical methods of research are un- 
doubtedly of high value, but they re- 
quire a very intimate acquaintance with 
the details of the industry under review 
before the results can be considered re- 
liable; and even then the methods them- 
selves are subject to certain necessary 
and inherent limitations. Some of these 
limitations are suggested in the. course 
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FIG, 1—PRICES OF STANDARD PIG IRON, PHILADELPHIA, 1800-191 


sented in the accompanying tables and 
diagrams, they bring out rather strong- 
ly certain points which are often over- 
looked, bearing on the methods and 
value of purely statistical researches. It 
has of late become a somewhat common 
practice to draw a curve through a series 
of production figures at various dates, 
and to assifme hastily that this curve 
may safely be prolonged into the future, 
so as to become prophetic. It has also 
become a familiar practice to plot the 
course of prices in a diagram, and to 
attempt to draw definite conclusions as 
to the reasons for the prices. It seems 
to me that careful study of the ma- 
terial presented in this paper will sug- 
gest that prophecy as to future produc- 
tion is still a somewhat hazardous bus- 
iness; and that evidence as to the 


725 Munsey building, Washington, D. C, 


of the present paper, and doubtless 
others will suggest themselves to the 
reader at various points in the discus- 
sion. Statistics of themselves are prac- 
tically worthless; they are of high value 
when properly interpreted ;. but there are 
natural limits to their use, and there is 
always danger of ignorant or inten- 
tional mis-interpretation. 


Character of Work 


Some apology might also be made for 
the brevity and obvious incompleteness 
of the discussion. These must contrast 
unfavorably with the detailed and ex- 
haustive treatment of such subjects to 
which recent official investigations have 
accustomed the iron industry. In ex- 
planation it can only be urged that the 
results presented were gathered inci- 
dentally, in the course of more neces- 


sary work, and that they are offered 
here rather as suggestions toward furth- 
er study than as finished products. 

In the following table the iron output, 
the coal output and the population of 
the United States have been stated for 
each tenth year from 1850 to 1910, in- 
clusive. The percentage of growth of 
each of these elements has also been 
calculated for each decade. 

The first faet brought out by this 
table is that, up to the present time, 
the use of iron has advanced so much 
more rapidly than the population that 
there is no particular interest in figuring 
out data on the per capita output of 
iron. We might in this regard simply 
note that in 1850 the American output 
of pig iron amounted to about 54 pounds 
per capita, while by 1910 it had risen to 
665 pounds per capita. 

A more interesting matter, however, 
is the steadiness with which coal and 
pig iron have maintained their respective 
positions. In 1860, for example, 17.8 
tons of coal were mined per ton of pig 
iron produced; in 1910 the ratio was 
18.3 tons of coal to each ton of. pig 
metal. 

The principal value of the table, ar- 
ranged by decades as it is, lies in its 
warning against drawing hasty conclu- 
sions as to the possibilities of future 
growth in either of the industries which 
it summarizes. The future rate of growth 
of the coal and iron industries has been 
discussed by scores of eminent mathe- 
maticians and geologists, in both Eng- 
land and the United States. In each 
case that has come to my attention the 
investigator makes either explicitly or 
implicitly, the assumption that the fig- 
ures representing such growth must fol- 
low some definite rule or curve, and 
that the whole problem consists in select- 
ing the formula which will fit this curve 
most exactly. There is, it must be ad- 
mitted, an element of truth in this gen- 
erally accepted assumption. For, if we 
could assume that no new factors will 
in future be tntroduced into our indus- 
trial development, it is then possible to 
say that any industry depending on a 
limited supply of natural raw materials 
will, either immediately or in future, 
show a regular decrease in rate of an- 
nual growth; and that this decrease in 
rate will continue until the actual an- 
nual increases in output are small. To 
this extent, then, a purely mathematical 
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treatment of the subject is justified, 
though even then the exact type of 
curve to be adopted would be cpen to 
discussion. . 

As soon, however, as we consider the 
matter historically, we will see that the 
basal assumption of the curve-tracers is 
not only doubtful, but absolutely invalid. 
We find, howeyer steady the progress 
of any industry may appear to be when 
only a few years or decades are consid- 
ered, that at irregular intervals new 
factors are injected into the situation; 
that these factors are of a type whose 
coming cannot be predicted, and whose 
influence cannot be determined and al- 
lowed for in advance. And the more 
complete our knowledge is of the his- 
tory of any industry, the less likely we 
are to adopt any precise and limited 
views as to its possible future trend. 

Good examples of the unexpected ap- 
pearance of new factors are afforded by 
the two occurrences which have most 
powerfully influenced the iron industry 
during the past 150 years. Of these 
the most important was the series of in- 
ventions and industrial changes which, 
during the last half of the 18th century, 
effected the “Industrial Revolution” in 
England and later in Europe. ‘The sec- 
ond, almost a century later, occurred 
when steel became a really commercial 
metal, susceptible of production in large 
tonnages and at a reasonable cost. Each 
of these great changes exerted a power- 
ful influence over the output of iron 
during the immediately succeeding years. 


The Trend of Iron Prices 


In making any study of the average 
trend of iron prices in the United States 
during the past century, certain tables 
published by J. M. Swank in his Jron 
in All Ages, and supplemented in his 
later annual reports, will furnish the best 
general data. Fig. 1 shows, in diagram- 
matic form, the result of combining 
these data for the period 1800 to 1910, 
inclusive. The prices per ton which 
have been used are from 1800 to 1849, 
the average annual price of charcoal 
pig iron at Philadelphia; for the years 
since 1849, the prices are those of 
anthracite pig at the same point. 

On examining this diagram, certain 
points will be immediately noted. Per- 
haps the first thing which catches the 
eye will be the remarkable fluctuations 
in price from year to year, concerning 
which it may be added that, contrary to 
a popular impression, these fluctuations 
appear to have been just as severe in 
the days before the war as they have 
been in recent years. The second point 
which will strike the reader’s eye will 
be the way in which the war, with its 
increased demand and its doubtful cur- 
rency, shifted prices bodily upward for 
a decade or so. Not until specie re- 


sumption and the panic of 1873 could 
prices be considered to have come back 
to a normal level. 

The most important thing shown by 
the diagram is, however, likely to be 
overlooked owing to the temporary 
fluctuations. This is the fact that, be- 
ginning with pig iron at an average 
price of about $40 per ton in 1810 and 
thereabouts, the trend of prices has 
been, in the long run, unmistakably 
downward. If we could omit the civil 
war decade, it would be seen that the 
fall from $40 in 1810 to $12 in 1898 
was regular and definite in trend, though 
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factors last named combined to put iron 
prices down to points which they are 
not likely to reach again. New ores 
were being poured upon the market, end- 
ing with the opening of the wonderiul 
Mesabi range in 1892; the country was 
experimenting with low tariffs, while far 
more dangerous currency innovations 
were threatened; and iron-making capac- 
ity seemed for the time to have over- 
run the effective demand. Out of this 
series of factors came prices for pig 
iron and other iron products which were 
not only lower than had been seen up 
to that time, but were lower than are 
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— — PRICES OF ANTHRACITE IRON, NO. 1, PHILADELPHIA 
COST OF MAKING ANTHRACITE IRON, LEHIGH DISTRICT 


at any given moment the observer might 
have been misled by temporary fluctua- 
tions into some other conclusion. This 
general decline was due to the increased 
severity of competition, to the opening 
of new sources of ore and fuel supply, 
and to improvements in processes of 
manufacture. : 

The period between 1880 and 1898, 
which witnessed a practically uninter- 
rupted fall in the price of iron from 
$29 to $12, was one in which all of the 


likely to be seen again. Until a new 
ore range like the Mesabi is unexpected- 
ly opened, or entirely new methods of 
iron making are perfected, it is improb- 
able that average costs of iron making 
can be so reduced as to enable manu- 
facturers to quote prices such as those 
made in 1898. 

So far as can be told now, 1898 
marked a general and important turning 
point in the matter of iron prices. There 
will be severe fluctuations in the future, 














undoubtedly, just as there have been in 
the past, but the general trend of prices 
is likely to be slowly upward rather 
than downward. The increasing cost and 
lowering grade of our average ores and 
fuels, and the increasing cost of labor, 
will serve ta increase costs of iron mak- 
ing, slowly but steadily. And this in- 
crease in average cost of making pig 
iron will, in turn, operate to increase its 
average selling price, for there is no 
serious reason to believe that the chief 
competitive foreign ison districts have 
different conditions to face. Both the 
Cleveland district of England and the 
Luxemburg-Lorraine region: have, in 
fact, much the same future outlook so 
far as increasing cost of ore and coke 
are concerned. 


The Relations of Cost and Price 


The mention, in a previous paragraph, 
of the fact that decreasing costs have 
been one factor in causing (or rather 
in permitting) price decreases, raises the 
question as to whether it is possible to 
determine how far this effect can actual- 
During the past decade, 
number of attempts 


ly be proven. 
there have been a 
to establish, by arguments of this type, 


? 


after 1873, and the 
the low prices which culminated in 1898. 
The figures are valuable and interesting 
of themselves, but they become more 
so when placed in such form that they 
can be readily compared with the general 
trend of prices during the same period. 
This has accordingly been done in Fig. 
2, where the matter is on a 
diagrammatic basis. In this diagram, the 
lower dotted line represents the average 
annual costs of iron-making at the 
Thomas plant from 1855 to 1892; while 
the upper broken line represents the 
average annual price of No. 1 anthracite 
It is, of course, not 


final decline toward 


placed 


pig at Philadelphia. 
practicable to compare the two sets of 
data directly, for the average grade of 
pig made and sold would fall considera- 
bly below strict No. 1 in price obtained. 


But even with this restriction to be 
borne in mind, it is possible to examine 
the results comparatively to some ad- 
vantage. 

On making this comparative study, 
certain points seem to be established. 
First, it may be noted that throughout 
the entire period there is a_ general 


correspondence between costs and prices; 
the two factors rise together and fall 


Table I. 


Growtu OF Porvuration, Coat Output anp Iron Propuction, 1850-1910. 
Pig-iron output, Coal output, Population, 
Year Increase Increase, Increase, 
rons per cent. Tons. per cent. Persons. per cent 
1850 563,755 com 7,018,181 ve 23,191,876 “4 
eae 821,223 45 14,610,042 109 31,443,321 36 
1870 1,665,179 100 33,035,580 126 38,558,271 23 
ae 3,835,191 130 71,481,570 117 50,155,783 30 
 perere FS i e 140 157,770,963 121 62,947,714 26 
3. Sere 13,789,242 50 269,684,027 71 75,994,575 21 
1910 501,596,378 86 91,972,266 21 


27,303,567 98 





the existence or non-existence of monop- 
oly in the iron industry, or the evil or 
beneficent effects of monopoly, 
according to the standpoint of the par- 
In all these discus- 


such 


ticular investigator. 
sions, the comparison between costs and 
prices have been very limited in scope, 
for either the comparison only covered 
a few years’ history of a particular com- 
pany, or else the were merely 
estimates. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the data which have been published in 
these various discussions of trade com- 
binations are not likely to be broad 
enough to be of much service in the 
Fortunately, how- 


costs 


present discussion. 
ever, there happens to be on record a 
very valuable summary covering just the 
points in question. 


In the first annual volume of The 
Mineral Industry, W. B. Phillips was 
enabled, through the courtesy of the 
Thomas Iron Co., to present detailed 


statements of cost at its plants annually 
from the beginning of operations in 
1855 to the date of publication, in 1892. 
This covers a very interesting portion 
of the history of American iron making, 
including a few years before the war, 
the period of the war and later disturbed 
conditions, and readjustment 


currency 


together in general. Second, this must 
be qualified by adding that costs do not 
commence to fall quite as soon as prices, 
but that the other hand are 
still falling a little while after prices 
have started up again. Third, it seems 
fair to say that during the latter years 
of the period covered, the average spread 
seem 


on costs 


between’ cost and price does not 
to be as large as during the earlier part 
of the record. 

These statements to the 
which seem to exist between iron prices 
and iron-making costs might be applied 
to other questions now under discussion, 
the determination 
prices. It is clear 


as relations 


as for example of 
monopoly pool 
enough that a practically level price line 
may arise from other the 
existence of monopoly, of pools or of 
any other form of price regulation. 
During each period of business slackness 
or depression, for example, we reach a 
time when prices hold a definite level 
for a long period, not because there is 
agreement to hold a certain price, but 
because a point has been reached where 
there is no profit in breaking below this 
level. A similar thing takes place at 
the top of a boom, when prices hold 
steadily, though buyers will not come in. 


or 


causes than 


1913 


August 21, 


RAPID INCREASE 


In Exports From the United States to 


Canada. 

Washington, Aug. 18.—Figures have 
been compiled by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, De 
partment of Commerce, showing that 
exports in the last three years from 
the United States to Canada _ have 
practically doubled. Only the United 
Kingdom now outranks Canada as a 
purchaser of United States products, 


it having bought goods to the value 
of $415,000,000 in the fiscal year 1913. 
Manufactures form about two-thirds 
of the exportations. The gain in the 


1910 to 1913, is denoted 


figures: 


ars, 


three ye 


by the following 


Passenger and freight cars, from 
$500,000 to $5,3 
333.000 to $9.250.000: 


33,000; automobiles, $3,- 
pigs, 


copper in 
etc., from less than $1,000,000 to 
over $6,500,000; rails. from 
than $1,000,000 to nearly $4,000,000; 1lo- 
comotives, $250,000 to over $1.- 
000,000; structural iron and steel, from 


$3,000,000 to over $9,000,000: 


bars, 


steel less 


from 


less than 


metal-working machinery, from $333,- 


000 to $2,333,000; agricultural imple- 
3 practically $7,- 


$1,500,000 


ments, $3,333,000 to 


000,000; pipes and _ fittings, 


to over $4,000.000. 


Imports from Canada in 1910 to- 


taled $95,000,000, as against $121,000,- 
000 in 1913 \mong the chief articles 
imported were copper in pigs, bars, 
etc., which increased from $3,750,000 


to $5,750,000, and copper in ore, from 


less than $1,000,000 to over $3,000,000. 


Launch British Steel Company 


\ new company to be known as the 
Simpson & Oviatt British Iron & 
Steel Corporation and capitalized at 


$10,000,000 has been organized in Lon- 


dispatches just re- 


don according to 

Ri Ne ate 
ceived, The new company has been 
registered and is said to be backed 


by a syndicate of well-known capital- 
) 
> 


ists. The first signatories are Biggart, 
Lumsden & Co., of Glasgow, members 
of the Shipbuilders Employers’ Fed- 


eration. The company announces that 


it will carry on the manufacture of 
iron and steel in addition to shipbuild- 
ing, mining and the building of ratl- 
roads. 


Comley Bb. Shoemaker, president of 


the Glasgow Iron Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
lies in a Phitadelphia hospital suffer- 
ing from a broken hip, which he sus- 
tained a few days ago as a result of a 
fall at Philadelphia Owing to Mr. 


Shoemaker's advanced the accident 


age 


is regarded as serious 

















Railroads Unexpectedly Change Ore Rates 


Reductions Voluntarily Made to Important Points May Hasten Ad- 
justment to Others—Another Blow at the Equalization Theory 


Washington, Aug. 19.— Readjust- 
ment of the entire ore rate structure 


in the great consuming districts of 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia, now in aé_echaotic§ condition, 
promises to be expedited as a result 
of a series of developments the past 
week. 

Summarized, they are as follows: 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion declined to suspend the new di- 
rect ore rate of 88 cents from Lake 
Irie ports to the \W heeling district, ef 
fective Aug. 15, the request having 
been made by the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., Wheeling, in an informal 
petition. 

The Wheeling company, in its own 
behalf and for other consumers in that 
district, filed with the commission a 
formal complaint, elaborating upon 
points made in its previous petition. 
It is set forth that the 88 cent rate, 
an advance of 28 cents per ton, cre- 
ates a discrimination against the 
Wheeling district in favor of the Co 
lumbus, Zanesville, Ashland-Ironton 
and Jackson districts. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, also filed a formal complaint 
against the 88 cent rate, charging 
that the discrimination against the 
Pittsburgh district which existed in 
the past has not been eliminated by 
the new rate, a reduction of only 8 
cents per ton. This complainant, like 
the Wheeling company, claims the Co- 
lumbus, Zanesville, Ashland-Ironton 
and Jackson districts are given an 
undue advantage, their rates having 
remained unchanged 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie filed a 
tariff, effective Sept. 15, establishing 
an ore rate of 70 cents to Steuben- 
ville and Mingo, O., but leaving other 
points in the Wheeling district, and 
McKeesport and Clairton, in the Pitts 
burgh district at 88 cents 

The Pennsylvania Co. has not met 
the 70 cent rate to Steubenville and 
Mingo. To do SO would probably 
niean the same rate would have to be 
applied by it throughout the Wheel- 
ing and Pittsburgh districts. 

Several significant reasons may be 
attached to the action of the Wheel 
ing & Lake Erie in placing these two 


points on a 70 cent basis. It may 
mean, for instance, that that rate is 
confidently expected to be the one to 
be finally adopted throughout both 
districts. It may even extend further 


and embrace the 3eaver district of 
Pennsylvania, with a new rate of 70 
cents, and the Columbus, Zanesville 
and Jackson districts, whose rates are 
new 50 cents, 55 cents and 62% cents 
respectively. At least, it is held by 
those opposing the new 8&8 cent rate, 
that it will never stand, and that with 
a readjustment ordered by the com 
mission, its scope will have to include 
not only the two districts to which 
the 88 cent rate applies, but other 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia 
districts. 

It also has not become apparent 
why the Wheeling & Lake Erie estab- 
lished the 70 cent rate to Steuben- 
ville and Mingo, while at the same 
time the other Wheeling and the two 
Pittsburgh district points were left un- 
changed Mingo and_ Steubenville 

















PROPOSED “BEAVER DISTRICT” 


combined have a_ possible consump- 
tion of 1,500,000 tons of ore annually, 
the capacity of the former place 
being 1,000,000, and of Steubenville 
500,000 It is seen from this that 
these are very important rating points 
and it is evident that after Sept. 15 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie will get 
practically all, if not all, the tonnage 
carried to them, unless the proposed 
rate is disturbed or in some manner 
met 

One reason given for the refusal of 
the commission to suspend the 88 
cent rate to Wheeling is that the 
commission did not have time to give 
due consideration to the point. Some 
of the commissioners are out of the 
city and were communicated with by 
wire or mail 


It is not believed that the hearing, 


which will follow as a result of the 
commission’s declination to suspend 
the rate, will be held jointly with the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. case, although 
the points at issue are largely iden- 
tical and both complainants are rep- 
resented by the same counsel, Ellison 
& Donaldson, Washington. 

It is expected that the cases will 
come up for an early hearing, and a 
vigorous contest is predicted. In the 
Wheeling case, the rate involved be- 
ing an advance, the burden of proof 
is placed upon the railroads, a task 
which, it is contended, will prove a 
most difficult one. 

The Wheeling company, in its for- 
mal complaint, says the old rate of 
60 cents, which became inoperative 
Aug. 15, when the 88 cent rate’ went 
into effect, is a reasonable rate for 
the service performed; that it is a 
profitable rate to the carriers and in 
line with rates maintained by them to 
other ore-consuming districts similarly 
situated. Moreover, it is pointed out 
that the expense of transporting ore 
to the Wheeling district has not in- 
creased, but, on the contrary, is con- 
stantly decreasing. The Wheeling 
company consumes approximately 350,- 
000 tons of ore annually, and says it 
has adjusted its business on a 60 cent 
basis Notice is given the carriers 
that the complainant will claim repa- 
ration, if compelled to pay the 88 cent 
rate, pending the final decision in this 
case. 

In the Pittsburgh Steel Co. com- 
plaint, distances to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are compared with those to com- 
peting points, along with relative 
rates and earnings and it is held that 
the Pittsburgh district is more suit- 
ably located for a low rate than its 
competing districts. 

Going into effect on the same day 
as the new Pittsburgh-Wheeling rates 
became operative, were reduced ore 
rates to the Beaver, Josephine, Johns- 
town, and Canonsburg districts | of 
Pennsylvania, voluntarily made. It is 
thought, however, that these reduc- 
tions could have been forced in ac- 
cordance with the long-and-short-haul 
provision. They made the same ab- 
solute decrease, 8 cents per ton, as 
was made to the Pittsburgh district, 
the points of origin being Cleveland, 
Ashtabula, Lorain, Huron, and New- 
burg, O Some of these tariffs are 


erely paper rates, inasmuch as vari- 
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ous points affected are served most 
directly by the Buffalo, Rochester & 


Pittsburgh Railway Co. from its New 


York ports, and it necessarily gets 
the tonnage when its rate is the low- 
est. This applies especially to the 
Josephine district. 3y the new tar- 


iffs applying from Ohio docks, Johns- 
town district is given a rate of $1.02; 
district, 93 seaver 
Canonsburg 


Josephine cents; 


district, 70 cents; dis- 


trict, $1.20. 

Included in the various districts giv- 
en a new rating are the following: 
Connellsville, 


Johnstown district: 





Verona, Kittanning, Hays, Mun- 


P., McK. & Y. transfer. 


ler, 


hall, 


Demolish Theory 


The demolition of the “assembling 
theory, which demanded 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and 18 other Mahoning and 
Shenango valley iron and steel mak- 


” . 
cost was 


ers in their endeavor to have the val- 


ley ore-carrying rate reduced, seems 
now to have been accomplished, as 
shown by the new rates filed. This 


theory came into existence about 1883, 
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MAP OF THE AFFECTED IRON AND STEEL DISTRICTS 
Johnstown, Dunbar, Everson, Scott- through agreement between railroads 
dale. serving the Pittsburgh, Wheeling and 
Josephine district: Josephine, Irwin, valley districts, which in that period 


Latrobe, Leechburg, Vandergrift, Ap- 


ollo, 
Beaver district: Aliquippa, Beaver 
Falls, Monaca, Woodlawn. 


Pittsburgh district: Pittsburgh, Clair- 
ton, McKeesport, McKees Rocks, Co- 
Monessen, Rankin, 
Neville 


Brackenridge, But- 


raopolis, Lucas, 


Glassport, Bessemer, Island, « 


Carnegie, Donora, 


were the principal merchant pig iron 
producing points in the middle west. 


This theory, proposed, in brief, to 
place the blast furnaces located at 
these several points upon the same 


freight basis, so far as concerned the 
assembling of all materials that enter 
into the manufacture of pig iron. 


The commission in its decision in 
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com- 
differs 


Co.’s ore 
29 last, 


Steel 
May 


the Pittsburgh 
plaint, decided 
from the railroads in figuring out 
what that “assembling cost” at the 
various points actually was. For in 
stance, the railroads figured that the 
freight cost of assembling 4,117 pounds 
of iron ore, 2,234 pounds of coke and 
1,077 of limestone at Pitts- 
burgh was $2.75. But in putting these 
figures together, as the commission 
points out in its Pittsburgh Steel de- 
allowance of 19 


pounds 


cision, “a terminal 
cents for these quantities was deduct- 


ed in the cases of Pittsburgh and 
Johnstown, but not at the other 
points.” The commission thereupon 
reconstructed the railroads’ figures on 
“assembling cost” with the result 
that it figures the Pittsburgh “as- 
sembling cost” at $2,885. The fol- 
lowing comparison of the railroads’ 
“assembling cost” figures for various 


pig iron making points, and the fig- 
ures as reconstructed by the commis- 


sion, will prove interesting: 





By com- By rail- 

mission. roads. 
ak ere $2.885 2.75 
Wheeling ‘ 2.82 
SE ree ee 2.706 2.74 
I Tie eh 5 Sek eek 5's G7 ble em 2.74 
Caen. TPE Ss besa sve w andes 2.86 
ee eee et 2.86 
CD 445 ea VEC bese ee tes 2.78 
ES ae ere 2.86 

Taking the proposed 88-cent rate on 


Pittsburgh district, 
Aug. 15, as 


the 
which went into 
likely to stand, would mean, 
mathematically, that the Pitts- 
burgh “assembling cost” of $2.885, as 


iron ore into 
effect 
this 


from 


determined by the commission, will be 
22.94 the 
proportional reduction upon 
under the new ore tariff, thus making 
the new cost” of Pitts- 
burgh pig iron something like $2.656. 
In the case of the Wheeling district 
the process is a bit more complicated, 
for the ore rate has advanced 
28 cents a ton to 88 cents, which fig- 


deducted cents, which is 


agreed 


“assembling 


been 


ured out mathematically gives an in- 
<) upon the 
figured ore proportional necessary to 


crease of cents above 


make a ton of pig iron. 


Increase in Cost 

This addition would make _ the 
Wheeling pig iron cost $3.307. From 
this total must be subtracted, how- 
ever, about 10 cents a ton for coke 
since the B. & O. railroad on July 
28-29 filed a new Connellsville coke 
rate to Wheeling, Steubenville and 
like points of $1.20 a ton, replacing 
the rate of $1.30 which had prevailed 


Making this proportional 
reduction the Wheeling 
“assembling cost” as $3.207. For the 
“Beaver district”, the proportional re- 
duction would be 22.9 cents from the 


previously. 


gives new 
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theoretical “cost” of $2.74, which 
would make the new “cost” something 
like $2.52. 

In condemning the “assembling cost” 
theory, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Pittsburgh Steel case 
uses this language, which makes plain 
its position: 

“The only attempt made by defend- 
ant (the railroads) seriously to jus- 
tify this difference oF ee a 
the rate, as emphasized by counsel for 
the complainants, is an appeal to the 
equalization theory, which we have 
condemned. We find nothing in this rec- 
ord to justify this discrimination.” 

The series of freight rate complaints 
which have been before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the past 
two years, and upon which the com- 
mission has been making decisions for 
the past few months, and upon which 
new tariffs are now being filed by the 
railroads as pointed out previously, in- 
volve a large volume of Lake Super- 
ior iron ore, Pittsburgh coal and Con- 
nellsville coke. The total ore traffic 
involved amounts to 12,500,000 tons an- 
nually; the coal traffic, to 12,600,000 
tons; and the coke traffic, to 18,600,- 
000 tons as disclosed in figures present- 
ed in briefs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Lake Shore Started It 


The New York Central lines, through 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
railroad, were the first to inject a 
new element into the controversy 
which seeks the demolition of the 
“assembling cost” theory when on 
July 23 they filed a new tariff to ap- 
ply to the Beaver, Pa., district, cut- 
ting the ore-carrying rate from lower 
lake ports to Aliquippa, Pa., from 78 
cents a ton to 70 cents a ton on “di- 
rect” ore. It was proposed further 
that this tariff take effect August 15. 

The Erie railroad on Aug. 2 filed 
a new tariff from Cleveland also to 
Aliquippa, reducing the rate from 78 
cents to 70 cents. 

Both the New York Central and 
Erie new rates became effective Aug. 
15, by special permission of the Com- 
merce Commission. 

This 78-cent rate to the Beaver val- 
ley points until that time had included 
ore destined to the blast furnaces of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. at 
Aliquippa, and of the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America at Midland, Pa. 

On Aug. 12 the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie railroad filed a new tariff, effect- 
ive Sept. 15, cutting the &88-cent ore 
rate to Steubenville and Mingo Junc- 
tion, O., the latter being almost a sub- 
urb of Steubenville. Nothing was 
said in this new tariff about reducing 


the rate to Wheeling and Martins 


Ferry, O., thus leaving the 88-cent 
ore rate effective today, in effect so 
far as these two points are concerned. 

The curious position in which the 
Pennsylvania railroad is left by these 
proposed tariffs is worth mentioning. 
The Pennsylvania lines propose to 
maintain the 88-cent ore rate, effective 
Aug. 15, to both Steubenville and Min- 
go Junction as well as*to Wheeling 
and Martins Ferry. But it may ask 
the commission to allow it to take 
Steubenville and Mingo out of the 
“Wheeling district” and to put them 
into the “Beaver district”. If this be 
allowed, it will give Steubenville and 
Mingo a 78-cent rate via the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, but a 70-cent rate via the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. It is obvious 
that such a double rate arrangement 
will not stand, and that ore rates 
will be made for what now seems 
probable as a “new Beaver district”. 

In effect, the making of a 70-cent 
rate to Steubenville and Mingo by the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie line and the 
reduction of the rate by the New York 
Central lines to Aliquippa of 70 cents, 
make for an anomalous situation at 
present in the present “Beaver dis- 
trict”. The practical effect of the 
Steubenville and Mingo Junction re- 
duction to 70 cents is to take these 
two points out of the “Wheeling dis- 
trict” and put them into the old 
“Beaver district”, together with Ali- 
quippa and Midland, Pa. But the 


Pennsylvania lines are the only rail-° 


road serving the Crucible Steel Co.’s 
furnaces at Midland and the Pennsyl- 
vania lines are maintaining so far the 
78-cent rate to Midland. So that al- 
though the “Beaver district” has been 
practically extended by one railroad 
to include Steubenville and Mingo, 
yet the curious spectacle is presented 
of Aliquippa at the eastern extremity 
of the “Beaver district” having a 70- 
cent rate and Steubenville at the west- 
ern extremity having a 70-cent rate, 
but Midland, Pa. which is right in 
the center of the “Beaver district”, 
geographically, is held to the 78-cent 
rate. 
Means New District 


If these present proposed rates are 
allowed by the commission to stand, 
it will mean that the “Wheeling dis- 
trict”, which for many years has in- 
cluded Steubenville and Mingo Junc- 
tion, will be confined only to Wheel- 
ing, Bellaire, O., and Martins Ferry, 
O. The “new Beaver district” will 
cover about twice the territory that 
it formerly covered and will include 
Midland, Steubenville and 
which are almost 


Aliquippa, 
Junction, 
exactly on a horizontal line, geograph- 


Mingo 


ically, as compared with the shore ol 
Lake Erie from which all these points 
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secure their stores of Lake Superior 
ore. 

Last week representatives of a num- 
ber of the railroads involved in the 
Ohio river rate situation called in- 
formally upon Chairman Clark, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at 


Washington, and discussed the general 
questions. The Pennsylvania railroad, 
it is understood, desired to learn 
whether it would be allowed by the 
commission to take Steubenville and 
Mingo Junction out of the  preseat 
“Wheeling district” and put them into 


the new “Beaver district” by giving 
them the identical rate that obtains 
in the “Beaver district.” Chairman 


Clark, it is understood, pointed out that 
members of the commission are widely 
scattered over the country, but that 
they will assemble again in Wasaing- 
ton about Sept. 15. The suggestion 
was made that the Pennsylvania lines 
file the proposition before the com- 
mission in whatever shape is desired 
for its consideration and it is likely 


that some agreement can be brought 
about. It is not unlikely that the 
proposal to make the additions to 
the “Beaver district” will be filed in 
connection with the presert pending 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s ore complaint. 


Steel Works Railroad 


The sale of the Sparrows Point rail- 
road of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. to 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton Railroad Co. has been approved by 
the public service commission of Mary- 
land. The Sparrows Point railroad is 
five miles long and connects the works 
of the Maryland Steel Co, at Sparrows 
Point, Md., with the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington railroad at Col- 
gate Creek, Md., through the Union 
railroad. 


Extending Wire Plant 


A considerable extension of capac- 
ity of the wire rope department of 
the Trenton, N. J., plant of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. has been 
ordered. These improvements will 
entail an expenditure of about $100,- 
000, and appropriations have been 
made by the company for that 
amount. 


R. E. Bebb, president and general 
manager of the Canton Stamping & 
Enameling Co., Canton, O., states that 
that company will not be a member of 
the merger of Ohio stamping and en-« 
ameling works. He advises that the 
company, with others, bought certain 
stock in the Massillon Rolling Mill 
Co., which company: will continue oper- 


1 F 
ating as neret ore 
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Active Season on Cuyuna Range 


Many thousands of dollars are be- 
ing expended on the Cuyuna range 
this season in exploratory work. So 
far as operations of this character 


are concerned, the Cuyuna is the most 
active of all the Lake Superior iron 
Many drills 


Development 


districts. are in com- 


mission. work is in 
progress at several properties not yet 
on the shipping list, and it is evident 
the 
produce a 


that next range will be pre 


pared to 
considerable for a zone still in the 


year 


tonnage not in- 


infantile stages of its career. The 
Cuyuna output this. season probably 
will approximate 1,000,000 tons. Next 
season the district doubtless will send 


out not far from 2,500,000 tons, in 
that respect passing the much older 
Vermilion range. The biggest ship- 
per in 1914, it would appear from 
present indications, will be the Tod- 
Stambaugh Co.'s Pennington mine. 
This property is being developed as 


an open pit, and, if deemed advisable, 
could be put on the 
almost any time. The property which 


producing list 


the Pittsburgh Steel Ore Co. is strip- 


ping at Riverton by the hydraulic 


process also will be prepared to pro- 


duce heavily next season. 


It appeared formerly that the 
Cuyuna would be a range of under- 
ground mines exclusively. The open- 
pit system has now been found ad- 
vantageous in various localities, and 


in several instances the overburden 
is to be removed where it first was 
believed only shaft mining was’ feas- 


Both the Thompson mine of the 
Steel Co. and the Armour No. 
Rogers-Brown in- 


ible. 
Inland 


2 property of the 
terests are to be transformed. from 


underground propositions to | open 
The 


low grade ores is also being given at 


pits. problem of concentrating 
tention and the installation of plants 


for this purpose is in contemplation 


at various mines. Large quantities of 
ore on the Cuyuna are unprofitable to 
the and 
washing or a 
this 
merchantable. A 


ship as found in ground, 


either by a blasting 


process much of material doubt 


less will be made 


test with Cuyuna ore recently was 


made in a concentration works at 


Joplin, Mo. 

Added to the list of Cuyuna ship- 
pers this year are the Cuyuna-Mille 
Lacs, the Cuyuna-Duluth, the Iron 
Mountain, to which the Soo Line has 


, Weather. At 


recently extended. its railroad; the 


Adams, at Oreland, and the Barrows, 


near Brainerd. The latter is a prop- 
erty of M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleve- 
land. Older shippers are the Ken- 
nedy and the two Armours,: of Rog- 


ers, Brown & Co., and the Thompson. 
The Kennedy is being provided. with 
a- full including 


an underground haulage plant. 


electrical equipment, 





To Improve Mining Location 


The Montreal Mining Co., operating 
in the Wisconsin part of the Gogebie 
range, has awarded a contract for the 


erection of an office building, 20 houses 
for mine employes and a residence for 


dwell- 
ing houses at Ramsey and ten at Wake- 


the superintendent. Ten- miners’ 
field;-also on the Gogebic, -will be built 
the 
Michigan 
The 


have 


hy the Castile - Mining Co., activ- 


ities of which are on _ the 
of the Montreal 


of this 


river, con- 
work 


Construction Co., 


side 
tracts forall 
the 


been 
given to Foster 
Milwaukee 
hi ype of 
the 


will be rushed, 


the 


Operations 
work 

cold 
metrope jis: of 


in the completing 


before advent of severely 


lronwood, 
has 


Foster company 


work for 


the Gogebic, the 
under 


the Newport 


way much construction 
Mining Co 


Will Inspect Mesabi Range 


Mesabi 
will 
Su- 


the 
Coleraine, 
be made by Lake 
perior Mining Institute during the 1&th 
Aug. 20-30. 
the plant 
now 


inspection ot 
Biwabik to 


members of 


\ thorough 
range, from 
the 
annual meeting, to be held 
will be. made to 
Steel Co., 
the 


Trips also 
of the 


construction, 


Minnesota under 


and to concentrating 


Coleraine. Business sessions 


held at 


plant at 


will be Virginia and Coleraine 


Copper Miners Find Work 


Many 


ployment in 


miners thrown out of em- 


the Michigan copper 


account of the labor strike 


finding work in the 


country on 


in that region are 


iron districts, notably on the Gogebic 


range and in the Iron river field of 


the Menominee. 





Mining Co.'s 


The 


Zimmerman 


Valley 


mine at 


Spring 
Iron River, is 


Little or no ore 


employing 200 men. 
is being sent out at present, but the 
stockpile is growing. : 


Athens Mine Promising 


been made with 


the Athens mine 


While a has 


the work of opening 
Marquette 


Start 
at Negaunee, range, it 


probably will be two hence be- 


fore the property is in a position to 
quantity. 


years 


produce ore in any great 
The initial depth of the shaft will be 
2,200 The first 40 this 


is overburden, which has already been 


feet. feet of 


penetrated and which will be walled 
with concrete 1% feet in thickness. 
The concrete will extend well into 


Eventually, drifts will be 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Negaunee mine, a few hundred 
The Cleveland-Cliffs 
Pickands, Mather 
interested in the 


the ledge. 
driven. to 
Co.'s 
feet northeast. 


company and and 
& Co. are jointly 


Athens, and will develop and operate 


the tract as the Athens Mining Co. 
Unofficial estimates of the size of the 
deposit place it all the way from 
2.000,000 to 5,000,000 tons. The. ore 
is further understood to be of the 
best grade. The larger part of the 
tract, this part comprising 22 acres, 
originally was owned by Mrs. Mary 
Gaffney, of Negaunee. Mrs. Gaffney 
transferred her interests outright to 
Geo. A. St. Clair, of Duluth, several 
years ago for a reported considera- 


$100,000. the latter. in 


turn, conveyed his deeds to the Ath- 


tion of and 


ens company on a royalty basis. The 
royalty is understood to be $1 a ton 
or thereabouts. The existence of ore 
was revealed by diamond drilling, ex- 
ploration of which nature still con- 
tinues. Temporary buildings have 
been constructed. Next spring a per- 


manent power house, shops and other 


Structures, contracts for which have 


already been awarded, will be erected. 


Will Operate Co!lumb‘a Mine 


The petition of the Interstate Iron 
Co. for the vacation of certain streets 
in Virginia, Minn., which was refused 
a month ago, has been reconsidered 
and granted. The consideration fixed 
for the vacation is $4,000. The Inter- 
state company will develop the Colum- 


with 


The site is 


will be 


bia mine. covered 


dwellings which moved — to 
other parts of the city. 

Frank Samuel, of Philadelphia, sailed 
last 


tended 


the Imperator for an ex 
Isles 


week on 


trip through the British 


Europe 


and Continental 
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MEN, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad System = an 
nounces several changes in its personnel, tak 


ing effect during the past month. Following 


the death of Daniel S. Newhall on July 12. 


after fifteen years’ service as purchasing 
agent, Samuel Porcher was appointed to that 
important position on July 21. 

MR. FORCHER was born in South Caro 
lina, Dee. 21, 1857, graduated at the Univer- 


sity of Virginia in 1881, and entered the ma 


chine shops of the company in 1882. He went 
through a full shop course, including the test 


department, and was transferred in 1888 from 











the mect al engineer's office to the office 
of the superintendent of motive power in 
Jersey City. In July of th vear he was ap 
pointed assistant enginec \ de 
partment, United Railroads lersey 





division, in which position 


March 1, 1894, when he was appointed assist 


ant purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania Rail 
pad Ce 

J. L. CUNNINGHAM, promoted to maste 
mechanic at Wilmington, Del., on July !, was 
born in 1874, graduated at Purdue University 
in 1900, since which time he has been wit 


the Pennsylvania system. 


C. D. PORTER, appointed assistant eng 





of motive power in the office of the gen 
eral superintendent of motive power at \l 
toona, Pa., was born in 1883, graduated at 
Purdue University in 1902, since which time 
le has been in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
system, 

F. S. ROBBINS, appointed assistant maste 
mechanic at Twenty-eighth Street Pittsburg 
was born in 1880, graduated at Purdue Un 
versity in 1906, since which time he has been 
in the employ of the Pennsylvania system, 

Other changes include the promotion of J 
H. Thomas to be assistant general 
Pitcairn, the appointment of W. F. 
supervisor and assistant train mast 
vurg, Pa., the [ tment of H 
iS assistar supervisor on t N York div 
sior H H Kauffman as assistar sul 
visor at York, Pa and J.’ E. Kit 4 we R 
Flounders as freig so s 

S. M. KIER, esident ¢ iN I « 
Brick ( Pittsburgh, sailed st week ior 
Europe 

JOH 


N J. 
steel dealer, 
several weeks, 

HARRY R. JONES, secretary of the Unit 


CAINE, Philadelphia, iron and 


as gone to Europe r a stay of 


ed Steel Co., Canton, O., ts 1 Michiga 
three weeks’ fishing 

E. R. MOTCH, secretary, Mot & Merry 

it eT Machir y +m Clev | away 
for a two weeks’ vacatior 

W. T. JAMESON, of the Monitor Furnace 
Co., Cincinnati, is spending time in Canada 





in the interest of h 
JACK THURSTON, formerly wit! the 
the Mainland Ircn Works at Vancouver, B. ¢ 
F. E. HOWLES has been ; yinted super 


intendent of mact 


is company 


ine shi for the Pennsyl 
vania Steel Co., Steeltor P suce d § 
D Og len 


W. A. CASEY has been appointed muni 


engineer of Esquimault, [B.. ¢ The 

erly tl taff ES iH | ( ] 
Esquimault. 

H. E. KELLY, sales manag lt ‘ 
of ' the Portage Silic ( \ gstowt 2) 
has T signed to be nie ssistant | wer I 


the Falcon Bronze Co., Youngstown. 
JAMES D. ROBERTSON, organizer of the 





Warren Tool & Forge Co., Warren, O., has 


returned to the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & 


Construction Co., Pittsburgh,” of which he is 
now vice president. Mr. Robertson left that 
concern two years ago to join the Pittsburgh 
Piping & Equipment Co. 

FREDERICK L. SIVYER, the well known 
Milwaukee foundryman, and Mrs. Sivyer, are 


enjoying a two weeks’ trip around the great 





lakes on one of the big fr . 

Cc. P. LEIBLEIN, of Strong, Carlisle « 
Hammond Co., Cleveland, is spending a two 
weeks’ vacation at various points on the 
lakes. 

W. BERKLEY WILLIAMS has been elect- 
ed vice president of the Alabama Co., which 
purchased the properties of the Alabama Con 
solidated Coal & Iron oO. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB, president of th 


( at foreclosure. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has been mace 
a director of the American Locomotive Co 
succeeding ( \ Coffin, who resigned last 


December. 
A. W. TAIT, presi 


\luminum Co., with extensive works in Great 





of the British 
ritain and the European continent, and in 
terested several large electrical enterpris S, 
is traveling in Canada. 

LINDSAY N. B. CAMPBELL, formerly 
connected with the Vulcan Iron Works, Seat 
tle, Wash., and the Northwest Steel Co., Port 
land, Ore., is now superintendent of construc 
tion at the West Coast Steel Works, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

CHARLES H. DAKER, who has been con 
nected with the iron and steel industry in 
Pittsburgh for a number of years, is now 
associated with Matthew Addy & Co., in the 
sales department, Farmers Bank building, 

Pittsburgh. 
O. G. BRICE, president of the Wisconsin 
» Of Eau Claire Wis., was 


Refrigerator ( 


honored by election as vice president of the 
National Refrigerator Manufacturers \ssocia 
tion, at the annual convention held in New 
York City recently 

JOHN WALKER, Scranton, Pa., has 
been appointed head of the fire prevention 
bureau of the department of labor and ir 


lustry of Pennsylvania and inspections to er 


} } ; ‘ 
t ughout t state. 


GEN. OTTO H. FALK, president of the 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ( Milwaukee, has just 


irned trom week ir eas Canada 

ne ted o ul bus ess co 1 

I F ( i } N k Allis-Chaln S 
M Falk said t st ing new in the af 

I s t the but that t als 
engage 1 in é eparatio fe an 

i statement 5s wing th esult of 1 
tions Ince \ lay on which the r 

organization was mad ette< ve. 

JOHN GOETZ has been promoted to the 

sition of superintendent of works of the 
Kempst h Mfg Co milling machines, Mil 

h Mr. Goetz |} | f F ul years 


turing eratiot for the _ Kemnsm ympany 
HERMAN WARNKEN, for thirty-six years 
I l f the Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., West 


é p ve 


JOSEPH SILLMAN f the Michig 


S & Ref t ( Det ( M 
I \r M 
Co New York ¢ kK V. ( 





New York City, have been elected members 
of the New York metal exchange. 

H. §S. SNYDER, vice president of the 
Rethlehem Steel Corporation, has returned 
from a trip to Scotland, where he had gone 
to consult with British ship builders over the 
building of a number of ore freighiers which 
the company is planning for transporting iron 
ore from its Chiléan properties to this coun- 
try. 

GEORGE BEST, who for 12 years was 
president of the Best Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
has severed his connection with that com- 
pany and, with his son, George H. Best, has 
organized the Best Pipe Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co., with offices at 3026 Liberty avenue, 
Pittsburgh. The new concern will design and 
furnish pipe for varied requirements and pres- 


sures. 


PROF. J. M. GOLDSTEIN, of the Mos- 
cow high school of commerce, has arrived in 
Canada. He has been commissioned by the 
Russian government to investigate conditions 
in Canada, with the object of promoting com- 
mercial relations between the two countries. 
Russia furnishes a market for Canadian agri- 
cultural machinery and steel goods in return 


for dairy and other agricultural produce. 


M. R. D. OWINGS has resigned as man- 
ager of the advertising department of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. of America, after 
ten years’ service, to take up an important 
position with another company. He is suc 
ceeded by F. W. Heiskell, for two years as- 
sistant advertising manager and prior to that 
time was assistant general agent for the com- 
pany at Indianapolis. A. C. Seyfarth succeeds 
Mr. Heiskell. 

CHARLES L. ROGERS, former president 
of the Sligo Furnace Co. and the Sligo & 
Eastern Railroad Co., accompanied by Mrrs, 
Rogers, will sail on the steamship Mauretania, 
\ug. 20, for London. Mr. Rogers goes abroad 
as the representative of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. to take charge of its foreign 
business. Before going to St. Louis, Mr. 
Rogers was district manager of the car and 
foundry company’s plant at Milton, Pa. James 
Buick has succeeded him with the furnace and 
railroad company. 

T. J. PETERSON has resigned as president 
and general manager of the Peterson-National 
Co., Buffalo, manyfacturer of core oil, dry 
core compound and _ parting. Mr. Peterson 
will continue to be affiliated with the selling 
department of the Peterson-Nationa!l Co., and 
he retains his interest in the company. James 
Johansen has been appointed assistant tréas- 
urer and purchasing agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago, and John Purvis continues as man- 
ager and also will serve as purchasing agent 
at the Buffalo plant. 

HERR E. SCHALTENBRAND has re 
signed as managing director of the Stahlwerks 
Verband, of Dusseldorf, popularly known as 

German St Syndicate, and has taken a 
position with the Hohenlehe interests in wup- 
pe Silesia, The Hohenlohe company is rery 

rgely interested in zinc works and coal 
mines and contre!s both rail and transporta- 
tion companies. Herr Schaltenbrand has been 


very well known among leading steei makers 


the United States by reason of his promin 
re n the affairs of the German Steel Syn- 
dicate He was ameng the guests of the 


American Iron & Stecl Institute at the meet 
New York City n October, 1910, 


t f ron and steel masters 


were ent p ernational trade sub- 


spe 4-u8 
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The machinery market is holding up remarkably well for this season of the year and 
despite the general hesitancy which has existed for some months on account of pending 
In the large business centers, there appears to exist among both deal- 
ers and manufacturers a general belief that extensive buying will begin early this fall. 
No change is noted in the financial situation as affecting the trade. 


tariff legislation. 


In New York, less buying and fewer inquiries 
developed last week than since the summer dull- 
ness set in. Sentiment among sellers continues 
hopeful, however. Word has been received that 
the Blacksburgh Polytechnic School, Blacksburgh, 
Va., will take final action on its machine tool 
list, amounting to approximately $50,000 next 
week. The Buffalo school authorities are being 
held up by lack of funds and it may be several 
weeks before they are prepared to place orders 
for the equipment for the technical high school 
building. Bids are asked by the government 
until Sept. 16 on a large list of shop equipment 
for the Mare Island navy yard. This is in addi- 
tion to former lists noted. 

In Pittsburgh, machine tool dealers advise 
that conditions continue fairly active, although 
most of the transactions being closed involve 
only single orders. Consumers show hesitancy 
in placing large orders, although dealers believe 
conditions will improve in the early fall. Build- 
ers of heavy rolling mill machinery have a large 
number of attractive orders on their books, but 
new inquiry is light. 

In Cleveland, dealers state that the machinery 
market continues fairly active, despite the season. 
New inquiries are scarce, but single orders aggre- 


that have been before the trade for months show 
signs of early closure. Builders have orders 
booked ahead for several weeks’ operation. Sup- 
plies and second hand machinery in fair demand. 

In Philadelphia, machinery dealers report that 
volume 


sales were satisfactory last week, the 
as dur- 


of business continuing about the same 
ing July and the first week in August. The 
Pennsylvania railroad has closed for an additional 
10 or 12 machine tools against its list of several 
months ago. Inquiries for new machinery are 
quiet. The second hand machinery market is 
dull. 

In Cincinnati, the machinery situation remains 
unchanged with very little activity being mani- 
fested in any of its branches. Only one jobbing 
foundry, the Modern Foundry Co., in Oakley, is 
running at the present time on account of the 
iron molders’ strike now in progress here. Three 
or four machine shops have closed down until 
further notice on account of inability to secure 
sufficient orders, and others are running either 
on old orders or on a few recent ones that have 
been taken, mostly from foreign territory. The 
local teamsters’ strike is also being felt here to a 
marked extent as very few deliveries can be 
made. Second hand machinery is dull and small 
electrical equipment is selling only in fair lots. 


gate a fair volume, while several large inquiries 








ALABAMA 


ANNISTON. The Lynchburg Pipe | & 
Foundry Co. will begin operating its soil pipe 
works in about two months. 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO.—The California Iron Works 
18 planning to start work soon on its new 
plant on the tidelands at the foot of S« venth 
street. A machine shop and foundry, 70 x 
180 feet, of corrugated iron with concrete 
foundations, will be the first building erected. 
The present plant is located on_ Eleventh, 
between M and N streets. Fred Baker and 
Warren C. Kennedy of the Baker Iron Works, 
Los Angeles, are president and secretary, re- 
spectively, and John C, Ort, manager. 


CONNECTICUT 


HOTCHKISSVILLE. The sale of the 
works of the American Shear & Knife Co. to 
Roswell A. Clark, of Clark Bros. Cutlery Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been approved by the 
court. Clark Bros. will combine the works 
the Waterville Cutlery Co., works re- 
he two at Hotch- 

















with 
cently acquired, and operate t 
kis sville. 

STAMFORD.—The Electric Specialty Co., 
successor to the Engineering Electric Mfg: 
Co., has been incorporated with JT. M. Wright 
as president. The company will manufacture 
alternating and direct current motors from 
1-100 to 1% horsepower capacity and gener- 
ators and dynamotors of corresponding rat- 
ings. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








WASHINGTON.—RBids will be received by 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks up to S 
20 for constructing seven magazine buildings 


Sept. 


at the U. S. Naval station, Pearl Harbor, H. 
I., estimated cost $126,000. 

WASHINGTON.—Proposal for steel high- 
way bridge across the San Juan river, Navajo 
Indian Reservation, New Mexico, and _ ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C., will be received up 
to 2 o'clock p. m. Sept. 15. 

WASHINGTON, — Proposals for furnishing 
steel turntable, galvanized iron and steel, steel 
wire, etc., will be received at the office of 
the general purchasing agent, Isthmian canal 
commission, until Aug. 29. Blanks and gen 
eral information relating to these require- 
ments (Circular No, 788) may be obtained 
from F. C. Boggs, major, Corps of <ngineers 
J, S. A., general purchasing officer. 





GEORGIA 


ROME.—The Hanks Stove & Range Co. is 
planning to move to its new plant in West 
Rome about Sept. 1. The four new buildings 
being erected by the company, of reinforced 
concrete and_ steel throughout, are nearing 
completion. 





IDAHO 





BOISE fond issue amounting to $58,000 
t> cover cost of main in Dist. No. 2 has 
been sold to the First National fank~= oof 
Columbus, O. 

LEWISTON. County Engineet Eugene 
Beoth and Water Superintendent Wagner 
have estimated that a pipe line from Lake 
Waha to serve the city will cost $150,000 

PRIEST RIVER.—This place has _ voted 
bonds in the sum of $14,000 for constructing 
a system of water-works. 

POCATELLO.—The city will vote Sept. 2 
on the question of bonding in the sum of $20,- 
000 for building bridges across the Portneuf 
river. 

SHOSHONE.—The sub-station of the Great 
Shoshone & Twin Falls Light & Power Co. 
has been destroyed by fire. 





ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO.—Pians are being laid by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad for addi- 
tions to rolling stock and equipment and 
completion of double track. About $3,000,000 
is expected to be spent. 

DANVILLE.—The Danville Malleable Iron 
Co. opened its new plant for operation last 
week. Over 60,000 feet of floor space has 
been provided, and present plans show that 
the company expects to melt about 5,000 tons 
of pig annually. 


INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE.—tThe [International Steel & 
Iron Co. suffered loss by fire at its plant here 
recently. 

KOKOMO.—The Kokomo Steel & Wire 
Co., manufacturer of plain and galvanized 
wire fencing, barb wire, nails, etc., is making 
extensive additions to its plant. The new 
work includes open-hearth furnaces and a 
blooming mill. Bonds in the sum of $400,000 
have been issued to cover the cost of con- 
struction. The buildings for the new plant 
are now being erected; most of the machin- 
ery has been contracted for, but it will be 
some time before the installation of machinery 
commences. 

MICHIGAN CITY.—The Haskell & Barker 
Car Co. has adjusted the loss it sustained by 
fire recently with insurance companies. The 
insurance companies paid $439,120. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON.—The Sub Target Gun Co. has 
been incorporated with a _ capitalization of 
$300,000, by W. F. Whitney, president; Chas. 
O. Danforth, 110 Broad street, treasurer, and 
L. -L. G. de Rochemont. 

PITTSFIELD.—The General Electric Co. 
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% has awarded the contract for a test building Burlington, N. J., and bids are being re- Cincinnati and Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
7 here to Fred T. Ley & Co., Springfield, Mass. ceived on the construction work. at Fourth and Hammond streets, Cincinnati: i 
The building will be of brick, concrete and NEWARK. — Kaltenbach & Stephens will The power plant, engines, generators, switch : 
steel, and will be erected in two sections. erect a three-story manufacturing plant at boards and general electrical system to the ’ 
a One section will be 120 x 380 feet, one story, Sherman avenue and Bigelow street, estimated Devere Electric Co., Cincinnati; the heating, 
i the other will be 27 x 380 feet, one story. to cost $25,000. Pere newar i A A ce pM 

es .  Carriones lew York , ata . = : Schlemme 0. incinnati; the er 
Levering & Garrigues, New York, rs: san NEWARK.—A large addition will be made ‘hich hes tnt s he E Ma on 
contract. : ’ : “ whic there wi ye two, to the ge- Moore 

to the plant of the Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 7,05 ¢ and the . mechanics maleetced an 

JYUINCY.—tThe new foundry on the A. B. anutaé , Be : i : Hest on Co., oker 

Q manutacturer of stamping and power presses. Murphy Iron Works 
Packard estate on Cottage avenue has been The pbuilding will be erected on property ree ~ Po ot, 

‘ completed, and the old building is being te- cently acquired on Vanderpool street, which CINCINNATI.—It has been announced of- i 
moved. W. M. Packard, manager. adjoins the company’s plant. ig ae the ested wae office building ; 

SPRINGFIELD.—United Electric Light Co., PERTH AMBOY. — The property at the % the Union Central Life Insurance Co., at 

: ; > ao ° N Fourth and Race streets, Cincinnati, will be 

Springfield, is to build a reinforced concrete feot of Garden street recently leased to the 4 . 
coal pocket at a cost of about $35,000. Hampton Kerosene Carburetor Co., of New completed Sept. 1. Some of the offices are al- 
oct: Gite. wilh tea: lenmeeead ae ae ready occupied, but the others will not be 
a “te pet al gy ene roc teafacture of oi  '&@dy_ before the above date. The building is 
MIC HIGAN ae oe “ F ry : a = i once e neludin ee the highest of its kind in the west, and was 
a ns he had naps or han 00> prey Bene oe erected under the supervision of the Thomp- 

DETROIT.—The - Detroit Metsl & Stel’ Qoenuee re ae one & son-Starret Co., of Philadelphia, It contains 

; page ) with a total. about 7,000 tons of structural a and was 
Works has been incorporated with a capita ple ITON . . <S H & ns 
$18,000 to deal in metals. [TRENTON.—The Woven Steel Hose & to have been finished on May 1, of this year, 
DETR IT.—Willi Liet ee ier Rubber Co., last week started rebuilding its byt on account of an Porm ihe of strikes a 

VPROIT.—Willam Liebeg & oO. nat ylant recently burned. 2 of sev 
been incorporated with a capital of $60,000 to P y BESS delay of several months was necessary. The 

2 ate. agp Pores Thompson-Starret Co, has announced that on 

py “Coll r Smith, manufacturer NEW YORK tg ay Meek ne eee ee 
Hi. Oollier Smith, wor m incinnatt. 

a ene Boe Ee ee ee ae FALCONER, — The Falconer Iron Works | CLEVELAND.—The Kouyoumjuan Electric 

ing + 100 Se, oat . brick with aheet has been incorporated to operate general iron Mfg. Co. has leased two upper floors of a 

‘ "3 eet ig of ga ae ‘Additional Works and machine shop, to repair automo- factory building on Ashland road, Cleveland, 

9 hi eager a t “Il b aed, consisting biles and conduct garage; $15,000; by G. L. which has been held under lease by the Kurtz- 

Mi aay Pa agg Rigaee Fg horincasel aeliiiae Gilbert, J. C. Wright and J. S. Wright, all ner Radiator Co, The Kovyoumjuan makes 

pet al ‘ton 30-inch lathe, one 20-inch lathe of Falconer. electric generators. Haroutium Kouyoumjuan, 
ine, ¢ : ao athe eet = ad Ee a ee : . Aah 

and two 14-inch lathes. The machinery will _NEW YORK CITY.—The Steel Products Ww. ge | gy oe manager, and B, 

be group driven by electric motor. Enameling Co. has increased its capital from - Brockett, secretary. 

GRAND R APIDS The Central Boiler $91,000 to $110,000. _COLUMBUS,- The Brightman Mfg. Co. ad- 
Works has completed moving into its new NEW YORK CITY.—The Neptune Meter it Ng a ane oe Nay wee of building @ 
slant here Co., 90 West street, advises ail equipment has branch plant at Shelby, O., as stated in this 
Plant nere. 1 t rht f ; 3 section last week, 

e MAZOO.—Willis EK. Hil Cc us een bought for its two buildings just erected 
_KALAMAZO ar "bide. a ee aa - at Long Island City, L. I. One building is COLUMBUS.—The Adjustable Coupler Co. 
vises it 1S asking ew on 8 hy ee 72 x 175 feet, five stories. The other, a foun- has been incorporated to manufacture metal 
shop, 80 x 300 feet. dry, is 100 x 125 feet. couplers for wire fences and other uses; $25,- 

SAGINAW.—Ground has been a eae NEW YORK CITY.—Local machinery 0; by Meldrum Gray, D. N. Postlewaite, 

_ the buildings of the American Cash egister dealers have been advised that the S. Flory Wm. R. A. Hays, S. P. Outhwaite and Har- 
Co. Walter Quallmann, contractor. Mfg. Co., Bargor, Pa., are having plans pre- ‘80n B. Barringer. 

pared for rebuilding the plant, which was CONNEAUT.—The Pittsburgh & Conneaut 

MINNESOTA destroyed by fire Aug. 1. <A large foundry Dock Co. is equipping an electric repair shop. 

and extensive machine shops will be the prin- The has ding has ar es gg and machin- 

DULUTH.—The Saint Louis Power Co. has ipal buildings. — sr pat Pt ot Saas Pred gpe an 2f 48 x 
been incorporated to generate and deal in NEW YORK CITY.—Bids will be taken by Mey ‘ 3 © ru ann 
electric current; $1,000,000; by Oscar Mitchell, the board of water supety, gas and electricity, HAMILTON.—The Anderson Tool Co.,, of 
ae ee A Gillette, J. A. Sinclair Sept. 2, for a hydro-electric power equipment Anderson, Ind., and Hamilton, has been re- 
and H. A. Carmichael, all of Duluth. of 250-kilowatt capacity to be installed at the incorporated under the laws of the State of 

lower gate and the screen chambers of the Ohio, and will probally move its offices to 

Iss URI ° Ashokan reservoir at Olive, N. Y., and also Hamilton within the near future. The com- 

MISSO for a complete portable power plant’ consist- pany has been operating plants in both cities 

: : ing of an oil or gasoline driven motor gener- with the main offices at Anderson. It is un- 

ST. LOUIS.—The Palmer-Meyer Motor Car ator set, a switch board and one motor-driven derstood that under the new plan the foundry 

; Co. has been incorporated to do a general air compressor. will be left at Anderson, and the office and 

automobile and specialties _ sg May pet SOLVAY.—The contract has been awarded ™ain works at Hamilton. 
rd og ee ee ee * for the structural material for the addition to 
A. Meyer. the Frazier & Jones Co. foundry, and con- 
° rig struction will commence echortly. The new Oo RE G Oo N 

M Oo N cis A N A building will be 90 x 146 feet with a wing 

stiletto aatennaaisgessetsaiacomastisiinnseicesntsote — 100 x 160 feet. \STORIA.—The P. ‘hatte i 

CARTERSVILLE.—J. H. Cunningham, civil Paige ee Jed ag : y, — has — 

: Asecek Spiga clans eclamanemhia’ GNER: an ordinance providing for the issuance o 
q and hydraulic engineer, Lum hop = Oo H 10 $800,000 30-year five per cent bonds These 
: ing, Portland, Ore., is preparing plans tor gee» : mest oy 200 ; ’ 

two irrigation projects in this (Rosebud) ba -INCINNATI : ; f ef 6 come - par acy ee 8 co apt Ainge kis gf bn 

county for the Cartersville Land & Irrigation CIN( INNA fe & resuit of the | oumer- "logy Sak ia Sr th 

Co. of Minneapolis. A pumping station for 0US strikes that have occurred in Cincinnati 8 ee z 

a 12,000-acre tract and another for a 2,100- recently, operations in that city in BAKER.—Plans prepared by Stannard & 

acre tract will be required. July of year fell off 40 per cent in com Richardson, engineers, Portland, for a mu- 

, ISPELI This lace i hold 3 parison with the same month last year In nicipal lighting plant have been adopted and 
Boson “< + ‘3 ee apes an . bee xe July, 1913, building permits issued in Cincin- steps will be taken at once for erecting same. 
election Sept. 3 on the question of bonc A ap tata . » $582 te i » 1912 . <a a hie , 3 
in the wou of $212,000 for constructing a ea ee — a Ph in July, 1912, LA GRANDE.—The La Grande Foundry & 
municipal water system. City Engineer pares ena ana Poy fet rt . Machine Co. is planning to move its shops 
Ma hz » pr in hand. — CINCINNATI.--A commission is to be ap- from the present location to another recently 
Marsh has the matter in hand. ; +, 

MISSOULA.—The Seattl ff f Charl pointed soon by Mayor Hunt, of Cincinnati, purchased. 

MIS> od 1e eattle ofhce o larles ssenteateesiai meamkesent nesiveeetenel Boot ied. myn A ih 7 
C. Moore & Co., engineers, has the contract ° hem = ot 2 “er aoe a nee ae (- LINNTON.—The contract for laying the 
adi pete ee i) Wikietioa tasters r? ing to cost about 92oU,0UU. 1€ architect To <cwer system in this town has been awarded 
for installation of Stirling boilers, manufac- wrepare the plans will prokehin <t. 4 W - : : ? 

—_ ¥ tench & Ts16 in I ers - ig De heey! & ; : to James Kennedy Construction Co., Portland, 
tured by Babcock & Wilcox, piping, heating, each. cf that soy The betting will be ; ty ‘ 
shai.’ Bie: Gis: eeeieaieaiaian “ti > ste he a ey ~~ veges. fe / Sea for $22,399.40. The contract for the reservoir . 
etc., in the reconstruction of the steam heat- jcoq to exhibit throughout the entire year ; 
ing plant of the Missoula Light & Water Co 4 SPT oleh. ag ae and pumping plant was given to .the same 
g hes _ I I a Lig é é * products of the different manufacturing plants company for $13,673.50 
at this point. in the city. oe Bre sages ahh api ‘ 4 

MISSOULA.—The Seattle fice of the on . ee NYSSA.—The contract for the erection of a 
American District Steam Co E I 3arnes _CINCINNATI.—The G. A, Schacht Motor tank and tower for the water system has been 
: | " fi eal me a N rth Co., Cincinnati, is now running at full awarded to C W. Cochran. of the Chicago 
anager, sneral office ane rorks, No vali Oe eateries an eke ea ere : » W. an, 
if anand oN "Y has -losed a contract for copay es. 8 epic AD sey Ks 5 lon be os Bridge & Iron Co., for $4,200, 
etn theres dae elie de Ben ts mae “s e Grove avenue, which was formerly occupied OREGON CITY.—~Bid iu t shed 
installing a steam heating system in the busi- by the Talbott Iron Co. The company will ae GO! ( es a wi 3 askec soon 
ness section of this city for the Missoula manufacture only light motor trucks, and is or scwer system according to plans just B sin. 7 
Light & Water ¢ o. The contract amounts to planning to either secure a new factory build pared by Chas. 5. Noble, city engineer. Plans 
$50,000. The iron pipe and special devices ing in the future, or to add to the one now call for 10,000 feet of 30-inch trunk sewer and 
such as variators, special fittings, traps, etc., occupied by it. approximately feur miles of lateral sewer rang- 
will be shipped from the east. The insula- eis 4 : ing from eight to 24-inch. 
tion will be manufactured at Tacoma. About CINCINNATI.—-The Boye &. Emmes Moe- PORTLAND.—Bonds are soon to be of- 


chine Tool Co., Spring Grove avenue, Cincin- 
nati, has closed Avebin ys a time pending the fered for sale to the extent of several hundred 
P . thousand dollars for water-works extension 


iron molders’ and teamsters’ strikes Castings , é 
N E W JE R S E . cannot be secured and deliveries in the city or in various parts of the city. 


one mile of pipe will be used. 











—_—__—_— to and from the railroads have been seriously PORTLAND.—Bids will be received by Tf. 
CAMDEN.—The Keystone Leathe: er Co., Sev delayed. All this, in connection with the J. Morrow, major engineers, U. S. Engineer’s 
enteenth and Stevens streets, has obtained per- fact that very little business is being received office, Portland, up to Aug. 30, for furnishing 
mits to build a four-story warehouse, 68 x 165 by the machine tool manufacturers here at the 4,800,000 pounds steel rods for concrete re- 
feet: a one-story boiler house, 60 x 100 feet; present time, has caused a curtailment of  inforcing. 
and a one-story engine room, 50 x 85 feet. operations. PORTLAND.—Bids will be received by 
William Steel & Sons Co., Philadelphia, is the CINCINNATL—tThe following contracts in- Auditor A. L. Barbur, this place, up to Aug. 
sf engineer. volving an expenditure of $90,000 have been 23 for the purchase of $75,000 in water bonds, 
NEWARK.—tThe Public Service Electric Ilet for the mechanical equipment for the new proceeds to be used in building a pipe line 


Co. has plans to build a power plant at 12-story building now being erected by the or conduit from head works to city. 














~ PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAVER FALLS.—The Keystone Driller 
Co., manufacturer of a line of deep well 
pumps, iserecting a new steel and brick forg 
ing shop 60 x 300 feet. 

ERIE,.—The keri County Electric Co is 
planning to increase the capacity of its plant, 
which includes the construction of a_ building, 
85 x 100 teet, ofl reinforced concrete con 
struction, and a reservoir on Cascade creek 
west of the city, with a capacity of 1,500,000 
gallons. Charles H. Strong is president of 
the company. 

HARRISBURG The Elliott-Fisher Py pe 
writer Co. will huild an additional plant here 
to cost $500,000, 

HARRISBURG.—Notices of increase of cap 
ital stock have been filed at the state capitol 
as follows Allegheny Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
stock $3,000,000 to $3,090,000; Erie County 
Electric Co., Erie, stock $250,000 to $400,000 ; 
Ladalia Coal Co., Johnstown, stock $5,000 to 
$10,000; Boswell Lumber Co., Ligonier, stock 
$100,000 to $170,000 

McKEFS ROCKS The Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie railroad has placed an order with the 
Resedale Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
for the installation of Playford chain grates 
for the operation of three 450-horsepower boil 


ers 

MT. JOY The Gray Tron Casting Co. has 
been incorporated; $25,000; by John S. Jenks, 
Philadelphia, and John I Snyder, Lancaster 


PHILADELPHIA john 7 Windrum is 
preparing plans for a sub-station to be built 
by the Philadelphia Electric Co., at Sixty 
fifth street and Paschall avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA At a fire which prac 
tically wiped out the plant of the Union. Pe 
troleum Co., the flames were communicated to 
the plant of the Homer Brass Co., across the 








street rhe crane department of the Niles 

Kement-Pond Co., also located nearby, was 

seriously endangered, but escaped damage. 
PITTSBURGH The Pittsburgh Steel Co 
2s ordered a turbine-driven boiler feed pump 


g of a Kerr Economy turbine driving 








ce 
an Epping-Carpenter centrifugal pump 
PITTSBURGH rhe Crucible Steel Co. of 
\merica is taking estimates « the installation 
ot water tube boilers for La Belle p t of tl 
cor pany Boilers will be operated by auto 


matic stokers 

PITTSBURGH The Ker Turbine Co., 
Wellsville, N Y., has received an order from 
the Columbia Plate Glass Co Blairsville, Pa., 
for 1 300-kilowatt mixed pressure sconomy 
tur bine 

PITTSBURGH The Westinghouse Air 
spring Co. is increasing its capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000 The company makes 

, hit 


airsprings for automobiles and vehicles on a 
patent of George Westinghouse. 








PITTSBURGH Vhe Pittsburgh Railway 
Co. has ordered chain grate the 
Green Engineering Co., Oliver Stok 
ers will be installed in the frunots§ Island 
power plant, where they will operate 1,640 
horsepower boiler capacity 

PITTSBURGH The Atlas Su 
ly Co. has been incorporated Del., 
tc do a general bu ess it braz 
ing of all kinds, $25,000: hb ring 

ul Frank ¢ Pugh, of Pitt lames 





\nderson, Sharpesburg, 
PITTSBURGH The ¢ 
Co., of Philadelphia, has 


tor c ymplete condens and cooling tower 





Mfg 





ecuipment. for a 500-kilowatt low pressure tu 


bine from the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jean- 








ette Pa 

PITTSBURGH Phe Forged Steel Whee 
Co. has ordered three 1.000-kilow: turl 
generator sets for its Butler, Pa., t from 
the General Electric Ce I \lberger Pump 
& Condense Co., New k City was eg 
the contract for condens 1 nd coo 
vaives 

PITTSBURGH. Phe Pittsburg! Valve 
Foundry Ww ( 1AS filled n 


emergency order 


ing purposes fe 














neg Ste 1 Co ) where i 
explosion recently occurred in tl as-blowing 
engine house 

WHEATLAND Fire practically destroved 
the pattern shop of the Sharon Fi Irv CC 
Aug 14, The loss is estimate at $25,( 

WILLIAMSBURG Penn Central 
Light & Power Co. is rus g work ) ts 
new $14 00 power plant ere ind w 
probably e in operation by the first of the 
year. Concrete is being used generously 


the construction, 


Delaware charter with a capitalization 
000,000, to manufacture calcium 
by products; by Horace Davenport 


ard W Horton, both of 
Cyrus D H 


p, of Cranston 





BRISTOL Ihe Iron Cit 
dry Works has purchased t 


ness of the Dominion Iron 





two plants are being merged. 


company was organized by 


ers, and has an authorized cap! 
The company proposes to manutacture 
and heaters on a large scale 


ROCKDALI The Rockdal 


maker ot ferro-phosphorus, 


improvements now being made 


The old iron pipe hot blast 
torn down and four White 


stoves, 16 x 65 feet, are bein 


250-horsepowert Rust boilers 


old boilers Ihe furnace 


hoist’’ and the improvements 


ant absolutely 








HOUSTON The Vulcan 
been incorporated 16,800; 


H. Brown and A. W. Albright 


UTAH 


LAKE CITY TI 


miles west { ere rhe 
announced its plans 

struction P. B. Sawyer, vice 
general manager, and Markham 


on the building 


river has reported favorably. 


PAVENPORT rhe Davenport 


Development Co. has been 
for $200,000 by. Wm Allen, 
ENDIC cx Bids will |} 
Shern 


() 
ert il 


lan 


e constructi 





the towr Specihcations on 


of new buildings of the Sumnet 


at this awe as been awa 


ett. Construction Co., a loca 


LEVENWORTH Phe 


Ore Co, as been organized 
developing a deposit of n 
river, some 5 miles from 
F. Peak is president of the 


ed fo $100,001 


NORTH YAKIMA.—-The 





the state i approve 1 plan 
building here and «bids will 
16 for ( struct ot sar 
Plans at office of Adjutan 
Llewellyn, Seattle, and ch 
merce, Spokane and Tacoma 


OROVILLI The Okanog 


( is been organized with 

{ ) V kugene 1 F nd 

| y 7 ] ? 
1 Ss x yaiiey wil ) t Ct 








which was partially destroy 
built M ew cor t ¢ 
r fire loss of $8 ) 
SEATTLI Following 
$ 100, President F. J. Rot 
Mill & Mi ( $s coT 
1 ce 
SEATTLI Plant of La 
et lestrove y é t 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE, The American 


Productio ( has been organized 

















of the blowing engines. 


TEXAS 


ad, th ace, has awart 








I 
Light Co has started work o1 


probable 





WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM.—The municipa 





power ple 








, town clerk, 
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has installed the most 
its plant at 1706 Fourth 


cutting gears. 


J. Cc. Biegert Machine 


of mill, mine, marine 


hinery, 2910 First avenue 
lled a new $2,500 lathe. 


Isaacson Iron Works, 


shop and iron. works: at 


dock, has installed an _ oil 
boiler, forge and furnace. 


Variety Iron Works, which 


to the machinery houses, 
its transmission and mill 
rade direct also 


ontract for “the ornamental 


! motor plant here 


» the Novelty [ron & 





P manage: Seattle 


ounces that the con 


ting and pattern shop and 


eration. The plant 

of engines for the 
These engines 

ing between Fair 


Port Commission has or 


department to prepare 


ferry to operate between 


end of Harbor Island and the north 
Kitsap avenue. 


epartment of 
} 
1 





construction 
Harbor road in south 
the Keasel Constructior 
500,000. 

uundry of the Wester 

the tide flats was gutted 
ng an approximate loss 


\ great portion of the machinery 
I lant was only partially it 


rebuilt as soon as the 


Pacific Coast Steel Co. is 


i 
ng steel for the Ford 
erected at Seattle and 








about 700 tons :. “a 

the ct iny, announces 

s are ng worked out 
tw 4$0-ton open-heart! 
increase the output of 

s, reinforcing steel and 
ief products of the plant 
als ive been issued by 
gineers office, J i Cava 


the two locks of the 
inal being constructed 


2,000 tons, 





feet wrde 
weighing 
Stee cast 
ur stee 
1 contract 


Railway avenue, Seattle, 
ract for constructing the 


wthern Hospital for the 


nea this place, at $22, 
Spol t \uto \ig Co 
by Edgar A. Torrance 

f $59,00 
( ek Mining Co. has 
+. J. Merring, - J 











s t« ‘ called t 
a . toot bridge across 
cost approximately $14, 


Macl 





mi mi 
ts ites € 
re soon as 
The «¢ recently 
the Foundry 
‘ eing used in con 
Ya t G. Duy 
get Sound Iron & Stee! 
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Works, manufacturer of what is known as the 
“Tacoma” logging donkey engine, has ex- 
tended its. steel foundry 100 feet, making it 
325 feet in length, and has put in annealing 
furnaces for the manufacture of manganese 
steel castings. Three dundred men are em- 
ployed in the work and sinee the first of the 
year a night force has been working in order 
to keep up with orders for logging equipment 

VANCOUVER.—Clark county, Washington, 
has voted $500,000 in bonds as its contribu- 
tion toward building a steel bridge across the 
Columbia river. Multnomah county, Oregon, 
Portland the county seat, will vote in Septem 
her on the question of bonding in the sum 
of $750,000 as its share of the fund for con- 


structing the bridge. 





WISCONSIN 





APPLETON.—The Killen-Walsh Mfg. Co., 
gasoline’ tractors is started regular pro 


duction in the former Double Power Wind 
Mill plant here. Preparations are being made 
for the construction of additions late this 
fall or early in 1914. The company does not 
build its own motors, these being supplied. by 
the Waukesha Miotor Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

CODGEVILLE.—N, C. Miller and his son, 
William Miller, have organized as N. C. Mil 
ler & Son to engage in the manufacture of 
hay unloading and distributing machinery and 
farm machinery The firm has purchased the 
Wisconsin Hotel property and is remodeling 
it into a factory, at the same time building an 
addition 50 x 100 feet. The company intends 
later to engage in steel structural work, bridge 
building, etc, and also to develon several 
inventions of differentials, universal joints, 
four-wheel drive and other automobile parts. 

GREEN BAY.—The Green Bay Barker Co., 
manufacturing logging and lumbering machin 
ery. is perfecting several new types of devices 
and plans to establish a branch plant. in 
Canada. 

TEFFERSON The Jefferson Auto Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture automobile 
parts; $6,000; by H. W. Paul, J. N. Heid 
and C. J. Puerner 


KAUKAUNA.—M\. A. 





large building to be ust is a 
automobile garage and_ rey shop, and gen 





eral machinery repair and sales agency. 


MENASHA.—The Menasha Pump & Foun 


pumps, machinery, tools). etc.; $50,000; by S 
Kellum, W. A. Kerfoot and A. D. Paul, all 
of Menasha. 

MILWAUKEE.—-J. B. Erwin, 173 Twenty 
fifth street, inventor of a fire extinguishing 
system adapted particularly to garages and oil 
warehouses, as well as machine shops, etce., is 
forming a company to manufacture the device. 

MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee & Fox 
River Valley Railway Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000 and 
changed the headquarters from Fond du Lac 
to Elkhart Lake, Wis. The company intends 
to build an electric railway from Cedarburg 
to Appleton, around, the east shore of ‘Lake 
Winnebago. 

MILWAUKEE. The Sternberg Mig. Co., 
manufacturing motor trucks, has broken ground 
for a $40000 addition which will afford room 
for doubling the output of trucks. The _ build- 
ing: will be 150 x 150 feet, of brick and 
steel construction, with saw-tooth, steel-ribbed, 
transparent roof; and will be ready for oc- 
cupancy. Oct. 1 The . present Sternberg 
works at Forty-seventh avenue and Burnham 
street, We st Allis, were « rected only thre« 
years ago and have now been outgrown, 

SHEBOYGAN. — The C. Reiss Coal Co, 
awarded the contract. for a new screening 
plant and other improvements to its River 
coal docks at Sheboygan to Heyl & Patter: 


son, Pittsburgh. The screening plant. will 
haye a capacity of 200 net tons daily and is 
of the shaker typ The contract amounts to 


about $20,000. 

SUPERIOR.—The Pittsburgh Steel Ore Co 
awarded the contract for the ‘construction and 
equipment of a $250,000 concentrating plant 
at Riverton, Minn., to the American Concen 
trator Co It will be of steel and concrete. 
The plant will be the. first of its kind on 
the Cuyuna range. There are two on the 
Mesakba range, one at Coleraine and the oth 
er at Nashwauk 

TWO RIVERS The Aluminum Goods 
Mig. Co. has awarded the contract for the 
construction of.a new rolling mill and cen 
tral power plant at Two Rivers to the Ma 
jestic Construction Co., Milwauke: which is 
n charge of new construction at the Man 
towoc Wis.) works of this company The 
Iwo Rivers project includes the mill. power 
plant, a main building, 44 x 370 feet, and 
the reconstruction of all fram buildings in 
brick and steel Not all of this work will be 


done this year, but is to be distributed over 


dry Co. has been incorporated to manufacture -4the first half of 1914. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


EDMONTON rhe 


story building, of steel con 


lH erect 


$500,000 els 





a 
struction. 

EDMONTON ie 3 Brackenbridge has 
been awarded by the Wabamun Power & Coal 
Co the contract tor cutting a 1,000-foot tun 
nel at its mine, which is one-half mile north 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific line 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 








VANCOUVER.—Fire destroyed the plant 
of the Empire Engine Works, corner Sixth 
i 


avenue | Ider street, -Kitsilano, causing a 
loss of $10,000. 


VANCOUVER.—Bar & Anderson have _ been 


av d the contract for heating, ventilating, 
pit sprinkling tems, engines, ene 


ay build 
$200,000 





The building will 
VANCOUVER 
New York City, 








the Canadian Pacific 

struction of 38 

I nt SZ miles 

tending ve the Hoy n tains 

t 1 will be costly, i ) imating 
VICTORIA.—Negotiations have been closed 

for construction of bridge at Johnson street 

to s $4 } ) I ex SE vill be 

borne jointly by provincial government, Ca 

adian Pac wav a oT Electri il 

way. 


MANITOBA 


Wall vill 





WINNIPEG Hazeltor & ing Vv 
erect a $175,000 building for the Tribune. 

WINNIPEG.—The W eg 1 St 
face arbor Commission has been assured 








sul of $100,000 towards improving the 
h facilities on the Red river. 
ONTARIO 

BRAMPTON The Erindale Light & Power 
Co. has applied to th Toronto Township 
ceuncil for permission to raise $50,000 on 
property to comptete dam and generat 500 
more horsepower. At present, only 400 horse- 
power are generated 

BRANTFORD. Industrial Commissioner 
Emerson states that tl Coniagas Reductior 
Co. will move its plant from Thorold, Ont., 
to this city Ihe new plant which the com 
pany will build, will mean an outlay of $250 
nn 

BRANTFORD.—The Brantford Machine & 
Fcundries, Ltd., advises its foundry now 
building will cost $40,000, including full equip 
ment The company intends to manufacture 
high grade castings It has obtained the ser 
vices of a man who has been one of the lead 
ing founde f the Unite States for many 
y is ntendent 


HAMILTON 


\ fire which broke out on 











the evening of Aug. 11, in the west end steel 
rod mill of the Steel Co. of Canada, destroyed 
bout ilf the b entailing a loss es 
tit ted at between ind $40,( ), COV 
ered by insurance 

LEASIDE \t neeting of the council 
is week, it ~ r t ise $f WO te 

ster-works .sykte 1,000 f wers 

M Met i si pplied t 

OTTAW.\ I. D. MecArthu ‘ t t f 
the wison Bay iilway, states that miles 
if the e has bee led, but that the whole 

j . ans a ¢ ted hefore 15 

SHERBROOKI rhe city is contemplating 
t velopment of powe n the Magog river 
| sing the mm af the electric hieht otati 
s is ft leveloy uliditional ho 

TORONTO [Twenty-five thousand men a 
working: on ‘the rail lines that will li 
the Ca li Pac ast cities the 
Caradian cit \tlantic oast rhe 
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Notice of Sale! 


IN RE 
Dissolution Hecla 


Iron & Mining Co. 


[N pursuance to an order of 

court,’ the undersigned » Re- 
ceivers on September 22nd, 1913, 
will offer for sale at public auction, 
at the front door of the Court 
Housé in Ironton, Ohio, 6177.53 
acres more or less of land in fee 
simple, on which are blast furnace, 
several. barns and about eighty 
dwelling houses, and also 7113.36 
acres of minerals, mining rights, 
rights of way and interests in land 
in all 13290.89 acres, situate in 
Lawrence County, Ohio. Ap- 
praised at $110,709.17. Upset 
price fixed by the court at $85,000: 


Said land is extensively underlaid 
with coal, iron ore, limestone, 
clays, ganister rock and other 
minerals. 


For further information call upon 
or address 


A. C. ROBISON, 
THOS. D. SHIRKEY, 


Receivers 
Ironton, Ohio 











Canadian Northern railway is building the 
transcontinental line and the National Trans- 
continental or Grand Trunk Pacific the other. 
Several large steel bridges are yet to be built 
on both lines, 

TORONTO.--A charter of incorporation has 
been issued to the Turbine Equipment Co., 
Ltd., with $40,000 capital, to manufacture en- 
gines and machinery, with James L. Ross, 
Charles J *. Collier and Edith M. Carruth- 
ers as; provincial directors 

FORONTO.—The Standard Wrapping Ma- 
chines, Ltd., has been incorporated, capital- 
ized at $220,000, to manufacture wrapping 
machinery; John P. Northey, Thomas H. 
Plummer, George LBroughall. and others are 
provincial. directors, 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL.—A charter has been granted 
to the Canadian Gurney Elevator Co. with a 
capital of $50,000. 

MONTREAL The Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Ltd., is making extensions to its shops 
at Longue Pointe, and adding new equipment. 
[he machine shop is being extended 132 x 220 
feet, and an iron foundry measuring 220 x 330 
feet, consisting of three bays, is being built. 
There will also be a running shed measuring 
75 x 120 feet, and several traveling cranes will 
be purchased. The improvements will cost 
about $600,000. 








SASKATCHEWAN | 





PRINCE ALBERT.—The city council -has 
decided to suspend operations to some extent 
on the La Colle Falls dam, owing to lack of 
funds Excavations for the tail race and 
spillway will be continued 

SASKATOON Work will start this week 
on the new traffic bridge across ‘the South 
Saskatchewan river, which is being erected by 
the Provincial government and the city at a 


cost ' $400,000. 


SASKATOON R. J 





Lecky & Co., of Re- 

gina, have been awarded the contract for the 
t 1 of a new trafic bridge across the 

a cost of $398,000, which is $98,000 
1¢ amount the city estimated to spend 
work. The ratepayers will be asked to 


lit al money. 
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